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GEMS OF LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb: 

Se when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
[ney that are rich in words must needa discover, 
They are put poor in that which makes a lover. 


-PHILADELPHIA—MAY. 


T1838. 


PAINTING. 


There is perhaps no subject on which the 
opinions of men differ more, than on what con- 
stitutes the standard of beauty, and those who 
have attempted the definition, have only consi- 
dered it comparatively. In the examination of 
every picture. a distinction should be made be- 
tween the inventive, the physical, and the me- 
chanical beauty, each of which depend on dif- 
ferent principles. The first is ideal, and is gov- 
erned by the same general laws which apply to, 
poetry, while the second has respect to the form 
of things, and requires for its successful devel- 
opement, an accurate knowledge oi the figure 
of external objects, the delineation of which 
cannot be reduced to fixed rules. The ghtter- 
ing heavens, the calm sea, the moon appearing 
through the fleecy clouds, the effulgence of the 
rising sun, the verdant landscape, with the tow- 
ering mountains, affords to all a sensation of 
pleasure. In the same mysterious manner, a 
tempestuous ocean, a gloomy forest, or the 
darkness of night, impress the mind with a sen- 
timent of sublimity. But in what this peculiar 
charm of beauty consists we pretend not to ex- 
plain, there is a harmony and adaptation in na- 
ture, that speaks to a correspondent emotion in 
the mind, which leads to a perception of the 
beautiful, with scarcely the consciousness of the 
Spectator. 

The beautiful in works of art cannot at all 
times be distinguished with equal facility; and 
the more complicated the details are, the more 
difficult will it be for the uncultivated intellect 


to discover the excellence they may exhibit. It 
17, 1838. 


is only by diligent study and the contemplation 
of finished productions that a correct taste, 
and an accurate knowledge can be obtained of 
the principles which constitute beauty. In con- 
templating the human figure, we are struck with 
the different effects produced by the view of 
persons taken from the various classes of men. 
The height and form of individuals has a power- 
ful effect on our perception of the beautiful. A 
man whose stature is equal to eight times the 
head is a more pleasing object, than one where 
the proportion is only six. The Persian or the 
Georgian is more beautiful than the Laplander, 
this cannot be ascribed to the proportion of the 
parts alone; for a child whose height is in the 
ratio of five times the size of the head to the 
whole stature is equally pleasing. But we fre- 
quently confound two distinct things together, 
when viewing a painting; the vivacity, the sim- 
plicity, and the affectionate attachment of the 
infantile state, become insensibly combined 
with the representation of a child. The mind 
in this case contemplates another object, than 
the lineaments of an external figure, and apart 
from these considerations there is frequently 
nothing pleasing, in portraits, by some deemed 
to possess beauty. A definite conformity of the 
component parts will sometimes produce a fa- 
vyorable result. Whatever in itself is beautiful, 
and in this respect independent of external cir- 
cumstances, will of necessity have some re- 
lation between its parts, and a well defined 
symmetry. The proportions assumed by the 
ancient masters in their figures, are thought to 
be beautiful, not only beeause of prejudice, but 


| 
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for the reason, that they have corrected the de- 
fects which depend on the laws of vision. The 
head of an Apollo, or a Venus de Medici, or the 
Laocoon is without dispute conceded to be more 
pleasing than the best, as regards propor- 
tion, of the human race at the present time.— 
This superiority in the ancient pictures is pro- 
bably caused by the eyes being placed in the 
centre of the head. When the breadth of the 
face has a certain proportion to that of the nose, 
the contour of the countenance has the most 
agreeable form. 

It is not necessary that every feature should 
be measured with precision, but attention ought 
always to be given to those varieties which exist 
in the skeleton, and more especially in the bones 
of the head, nor should we be indifferent to the 
traits of national character, and circumstances 
of a similar nature. Teuxis, the celebrated 
painter, selected from a great number of per- 
sons some of the more minute graces, and by 
their comparison and combination, he was able 
to compose the most agreeable proportions. In 
what may be considered a good countenance 
the angle which a line drawn from the forehead 
to the chin, makes with the horizon is about one 
hundred degrees; and this the ancient Greeks 
ehose as the angle for their portraits. As no heads 


of the excellency of the fine arts among the an- 
cients, is shown by. the beauty of Venus de Medi- 
ci, the dignity of the Pythian Apollo, and other 
celebrated works. 

Each passion when excited, imparts a pecu- 
liar cast to the contour of the face different from 
every other, and which can in no case be cop- 
founded with emotions of a contrary character. 
In the placid countenance there is a perfect re- 
pose, for no muscles are brought into action, the 
eye is tranquil without languor, and the lips 
are placed in free contact. If in this state the 
individual is affected by an emotion of surprise, 
the eyelid is gradually raised, and the eye itself 
appears fixed and immoveable in its socket ; re- 
spiration is impeded, the motion of the heart in- 
terrupted, and the mouth opens without the teeth 
being seen. If contempt is intended to be repre- 
sented, the eye brows are drawn inwards and 
downwards, the mouth kept firmly closed, and 
the lower lip rising in the middle becomes arch- 
ed. The eyes are always drawn aside, and if 
the head be turned towards the right, and the 
organs of vision to the left, the painting will be 
more expressive. If anger swells the heart, the 
action of the muscles causes the eyes to open to 
their full extent, and the brows consequently 
descend lower, and the teeth are violently com- 


in this proportion are known in modern times, 
it may be doubted whether it is not ideal, and 
the more especially because neither the Egyp- 
tians, Persians, nor even the Greeks, have given 
such a form to their aetual paintings. It is then 
a maximum in the theory, but not reduced into 
practice, and as there is a maximum s0 also is 
there a minimum. The dimension of this angle 
in its varieties constitutes the great difference 


_in the appearance of the face of different ani- 


mals, by constantly decreasing it, the long bill 
of the bird is produced. The best heads of the 
human species have the angle about eighty de- 
grees. 

In visiting a picture gallery there are some 
other interesting points worthy of notice, and 
which always attract and engage attention. The 
great difficulty in truly representing the human 
countenance, is caused by the ever changing 
passions of the mind. Although the arms, legs, 
and different positions of the body, unite in the 
expression of these emotions, the face is at all 
times the unerring index. Pliny informs us, that 
Aristides, of Thebes, was the first who delineated 
the passions with success, and represented the 
delicate changes of feature produced by the vary- 
ing impulses of the heart. That the expression 


pressed together. The countenance is suffused 
with a florid hue, while every vessel of the body 
is extended, the respiration is alternately bur- 
ried and suspended. The hands are clenched 
and violently thrown off from the body or raised 
‘in @ menacing attitude. 


The fine arts were buried in the corrupt taste 
which prevailed in the middle ages, and contin- 
ued so, until the fourteenth century when sci- 

.ence began to revive, and in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries they were cultivated with 
vigor. In the year 1530, Paullo Lomazzo des- 
cribed the influence of the passions on the mus- 
cles of the human face, and with still greater 
minouteness pointed out the postures and contor- 
tions of the body. This department of the art 
attracted the attention of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, whodevoted much labor to the expres- 
sion of the countenance. Le Brun in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, succeeded in ef- 
fecting this desired object with greater perfec- 
tion than any of his predecessors. We do not 
wish to pursue this subject further, as the hints 
already offered will have the effect of directing 
the attention of the casual observer to those 
points on which the beauty and accuracy of 4 
painting must depend. The true principles of 


of the countenance constituted a great portion 


|which artists operate, have not been generally 
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understood, nor have their productions received 
that attention, their skilful execution should at- 
tract. The means of acquiring information on 
this subject are extremely limited, and the few 
exhibitions offered to public notice, have not af- 
forded sufficient opportunity for study. It is 
therefore the more gratifying, that some of our 
artists have considered this matter, and are dis- 
posed to present the result of their labors to the 
public inspection. 


MY FLUTE. 


My Flute now lies neglected by, 
No more [ tune its softest lays, 
As once I did so joyously 
In early years, and happier days. 
Yes! I have ta’en thee in the glen, 
And seated ’neath a favourite tree 
Have tun’d thy notes with pleasure then ; 
But thou hast lost such charnis for me. 


At evening, ‘round the secial fire, 

Thy notes would then my bosom swell, 
When tun’d to such as never tire, 

“The Twilight Dews,” and “ Isabel.” 


At evening through the grove I'd stray, 
Beneath the clear and silver moon,— | 
Theugh sad,—would drive “ Dull Care ” away, 
With “ Grooskeen Lawn,” or “ Bonny Doon.” 


And make the glen re-echo round— 
Thy notes on every branch entwine— 
And sooth the distance with the sound 
Of “ Home Swect Home,” or “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Or on the ocean’s foaming shore, 

At evening I have stray’d with thee, 
When all was silent save its roar, 

And play’d “ Come o’er the Moon.-lit Sea.” 


And in the vale, where gently blews 
At summer’s eve, the cooling gale,— 
Where every flower of fragrance grows, 
Was heard “ The rose of Allandale.” 


And where the mountain paths are worn, 
If they could speak, how oft they'd tell, 

Has echo’d there the “ Mellow Horn,” 
And blithe “ Dunbarton’s Bonny Dell.” 


Many a summer’s eve in June 
I’ve play’d alone with mournful joy, 

“ Ye banks and braes of Bonnie Doon,” 
And plaintive “ Highland Minstrel Boy.” 


And when upon the glassy lake, 
My “ Bonnie Bark ” would glide away,— 


Original. 


Opinions.—Of what value or danger, is any 
opinion, independent of the spirit in which it is 
conceived ? The same rays of the same holy 
religion visit the earth as a genial sun, or as 
re brands, according to the nature of the me- 


dium through which they pass. 


I've heard resound “ Wake, Lady Wake !” 
And sweet and mourniul “ Alice Gray.” 


“ Away with Melancholy,” then 
Would o’er the silent waters glide ; 
And sweet would eeho through the glen, 
“ The Rose Tree ” and “ The Ingle Side.” 


And when the daylight hail’d the morn 
With rosy tintsto cheer the soul— 

How oft I’ve play’d the “ Hunter’s Horn,” 
The “ Highland Lad,” and “ Barcarole.” 


At dusky eve, in twhight’s shade, 
With thee, upon the lawn would hie, 
And listen to the “ Mountain Maid,” 
And play when “ Coming thro’ the Rye.” . 


And in the wood at eve would rove, 
Until the moon withdrew her light, 
And tun’d thy notes to “ Kelvin Grove,” 
And oe “ Oft in the Stilly Night.” 


And then, when sadness brought a tear— 
“To chase that startling tear away,” 

I’ve play’d with thee—* Begone Duil Care,” 
And “ Miseries of Saturday.” 


Such joys thou bring’st of by gone days,— 
Which ’round my heart deth still entwine— 
And even now I'll tune thy lays 
Once mere, for “Home” and “ Auld Lang 
Syne” A. P. 


Personal Decorations.—In a time of univer- 
sal famine, how many jewels would you give for 
a single loaf of bread; in a raging fever, how 
many diamon¢s would you give for a moment's 
ease; in a parched desert, how many embroider- 
ed robes would you exchange for a cooling 
draught? That these gaudy trifles should be 
valued at so high a rate, is certainly no small 
disparagement to the understanding of mankind, 
and is a sad demonstration of the meanness into 
which we have sunk by the fall. Compare 
them with the sublime and stupendous, and the 
lovely objects that every where meet your eye 
in the creation around you; can your richest 
purple excel the violet, or your purest white 
eclipse the lily of the valley; can your brightest 

ems out-shine the full glory of the sun ; or your 
airest diadem transcend the lustre of the stars ? 
Why then should such enormous sums be ex- 
pended in glittering baubles and sparkling dust? 
Compare them with your books, your bible, 
your soul; all neglected for their sake! Arise 
at once, to more correct sentiments, and nobler 
aims; make the bible your looking-glass, the 

race of the spirit your jewels, the temper of 

esus your attire ; if you must shine, shine here 
—here you may shine with advantage in the 
estimation of the wise and good—in the view 
and approbation of holy angels, and the eternal 
God—shine in death when the lustre of the fine 
gold has become dim, and the ray of the diamond 
is extinguished—shine in the celestial hemis- 
phere with saints and seraphs amid the splendor 
of eternal day, 
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THE DISAPPOINTED RIVAL. 


Why sure he must be deeply learn’d ! 
That’s more than ever I discern’d! 
He was an honest man I'll swear :— 
Why, Sir, 1 differ from you there. 


Dean Swift. 
Animorum 
Impulsu, et ceed magnaque cupidine ductu. 
Juvenal. 


Vain man runs headlong, to caprice resign’d ; 
Impell’d by passion, and with folly blind. 


Colonel St. Clair, some years since resided on a 
splendid farm, not far from the town of. Milford, 
in the State of Delaware, having risen te opulence 
by his own industry and frugality, for it is well 
known that though the lands of Delaware are 


THE DISAPPOINTED RIVAL. 


‘T’ll die first, mother,’ was the laconic reply of 
the brave young St. Clair. 

The next morning Jamie marched through the 
snow towards Wilmington, the words of his Spar. 
tan mother ringing in his ears. He was enrolled 
in the army as a common soldier, and was soon 
after engaged in the bloody battle ef Brandywine, 
His heroic conduct on that occasion reached the 
ears of Washington, and he was promoted in a 
small degree. From battle to battle he went, until 
his gallant conduct obtained for him in his twenty. 
second year the rank of Colonel. At the close of 
the war St. Clair returned to his mother, but she 
did not know him, his whiskers having grown, and 
ne having become a large athletie man. As soon 
as she recognised him joy filled her soul, and 
throwing her arms round his neck, she fell dead 
upon his bosom, expiring with joy as did the deor 
keeper of Congress, when he heard of the fall of 


comparatively poor, there are none in the United \ Lord Cornwallis. 


States so easily cultivated and improved, or that 
yield comparatively with the same labor and ex- 
pense, so abundantly. He bought his lands low, 
and by a judicious system of improvement, which 
all would do well to follow, rose from poverty to 
wealth. There is no sectien in the Union where 
the adventurous and intelligent farmer would more 
certainly realize profit than to buy land in the two 
lower counties of Delaware, and improve it. 

Col. St. Clair was a native of proud little Dela- 
ware, and was one of the first to throw off the 
yoke of Great Britain, and to sever the chains that 
had for ages rattled on the limbs of liberty. During 
a part of the “ Old War,” he belonged to the im- 
mortal Delaware Line that shed imperishable glory 
on their native State. Delaware, though small in 
territory, is big in heart and intellect, and she has 
ever been honored by her sister States as one of 
the first in war, and one of the first in peace.— 
Witness her host of herees, to say nothing of her 
orators, poets and statesmen; her Bennetts, her 
Jaquetts, her Macdonoughs, her Jones's, her Gib» 
sons, and a host of other worthies, who are slum- 
bering on the pillow of fame, while their sons en- 
joy the meed of their renown. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
James St. Clair, aged eighteen, resided ten miles 
from Brandywine, with his aged mother. The 
news came of the expected battle at Brandywine, 
and James was seen in the corner rubbing his 
musket. 


‘What are ye for now, Jamie’, said the old lady, 
putting on her spectacles. 
‘Oh, mother,’ returned the patriotic youth, ‘I 
can’t stand by and see the red jackets trampling on 
the rights of my countrymen. I must hasten to 
the war ‘ 


‘Well, go Jamie,’ said his mother, the tears 
standing in her eyes, ‘and the blessing of your 
poor old mother go with you. But, Jamie, let me 
give you a little bit of advice. Never disgrace 
yourself when you come into battle, for I had 
rather see you come back in your shroud than to 


St. Clair married a lady in Philadelphia, by 
whom he acquired something besides her extremely 
beautiful person. After merchandizing for some 
years in the city, he came back to his native State, 
and bought the farm spoken of in the beginning of 
my story. Here was born the beautiful Helen St. 
Clair, the image of her mother, and the heroine of 
this tale. Being the only child no pains or ex- 
pense were spared to render her accemplished in 
every department of female education. At sixteen 
Helen was the envy of her own sex and the ad- 
miration of ours. Her face was of the true Gre- 
cian mould ; her eomplexion fair as the lilly ef the 
valley; and her lips were red as the lotus of the 
Ganges. Her flowing hair was of a dark chesnut 
color, and her exquisitely moulded form was the 
very beau ideal of the painter and sculptor. Nei- 
ther Apelles nor Praxiteles, in the highest glory of 
their art, ever equalled that fragile, yet fascinating 
form. Helen was of the middle stature, and her 
hand and foot, those distinguished marks ef deli- 
cate female beauty were exceedingly diminutive— 
Her long tapering fingers seemed formed by nature 
to wander over the keys of the piano; and many 
a heart received the arrow of Cupid, while listen- 
ing to her songs of other days. Many neble youths 
bewed down at the foot-stool of her beauty, and 
worshipped the wonderful majesty of her charms. 
Beauty governs the world, fer even the mad Mace- 
donian was a slave to the lovely Campaspe, and 
Napoleon, the son of Jupiter Ammon and the 
mighty master of Europe, bowed his knee at the 
shrine of Josephine’s charms. Thus he who ruled 
the world was ruled by a woman. 


Year after year passed away into oblivion, and 
yet Helen’s heart had never been caught in the 
silken net of leve. Fortune, fame and talents h 
all been thrown at her feet without having made 
the least impression on her heart. There 1s 20 
plausible way of accounting for the preferences and 
predilections of women in matters of matrimony. 
You shall find a lady with twenty admirers among 
whom are the handsome, the rich, the talented, 


hear that my son was a coward or a traitor.’ 


the prosperous, and ten to one but she will choos 
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THE DISAPPOINTED RIVAL. 


the poorest prospect of them all. Such was the 
case with Helen St. Clair, The most worthy and 
the wealthiest of the land had paid their devotions 
to her, yet to all of them she turned a deaf ear, 
save one, and he was a little, diminutive fellow, 
with more gab than gold, and Jess modesty than 
manners. A fellow with an infinite fund of small 
talk, and a cunning shrewdness which drove all his 
rivals from the field, It was amusing to hear them 
talk. He was aceuainted with all the great men of 
the nation, and could relate many anecdotes of 
them, of which, however, he was always himself 
the hero. Learning was a small matter. The 
languages were his before he was fifteen. He was 
also expert in the sciences; and should you speak 
of the laws which govern the planets, of Hydrosta- 
tics or Optics, he would nod his head knowingly, 
and declare you were right, with a grace that would 
make you believe that he knew all about it, and 
yet did not know even the meaning of Hydrosta- 
tics. You should tell him some fact in science 
to-day, which you had discovered through the dint 
of hard study, aud to-morrow, in a large company, 
he will tell you and the company of the same, 
claiming all credit for the discovery. Should you 
attempt to catch him by asking some philosophical 
question, he will swear that it is as familiar as his 
name, vut he has forgotten, and should you repeat 
it with other questions he will laugh, and declare 
you are quizzing. 


Such was Francis Bennington, the accepted 
lover of Helen St. Clair. Bennington lived in 
town, but went out frequently through the week to 
see the darling of his heart. Helen’s father knew 
net yet that there was any thing more than friend- 
ship subsisting between the parties, and tolerated 
the visits of Bennington, only because the latter 
had stopped his horse when running away with 
him. About this time there came to reside in the 
town, a young man, by the name of Henry Lebeau, 
possessing great beauty and fine talents, and also 
of modest unassuming manners. At a party he 
was introduced to Helen, and became desperately 
fond of her. Bennington soon began to think that 
she was growing cold towards him, and fond of his 
rival. Some months passed and he was convinced, 
He now set his wits to work hew to dispossess 
him, and knowing that it would not do to speak 

to her on the subject, he resolved to write a letter 

inthe name of Helen St. Clair, and place it in the 

Post-office for Lebeau. Bennington had a sister 

whem he employed to write what he dictated ; and 
| in that letter Lebeau was dimissed and ordered not 
i0come again to the house, under the penalty of 
ler father’s displeasure. The reasons for this 
course were too delicate to name, and would be 
needless to mention otherwise. Lebeau received 
this letter and brought it to Bennington, upon 
whom he had never looked as a rival. The cun- 
hing Bennington condoled with him, but at the 
same time told him that he was not the first one 
who had been thus treated; that the old man was 
4 man-of-war, and that if a man should go there 


after being discharged, that he would as seon shoot 
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him as look at him. Lebeau looking on Benning- 


ton as a disinterested man, and believed every 
word—and that night went off in the stage to New 
York, from whence he came. Some short time 
after this event, another rival started up by the 
name of Lansiey, who on account of his landed 
possessions, soon won the old man’s heart, and 
was in a fair way to carry that of Helen by storm. 
Bennington was not an idle spectator. A letter 
was promptly placed in the Post-oflice box at night 
and Lansley received it. But he was not disposed 
to yield so easily, and determined to have a hear- 
ing on the subject. Bennington threw himself in 
the way of Lansley, saw him with the letter and 
heard him say what he intended te do the next day 
when he should visit the house ef Col. St. Clair.— 
Lansley was standing in the Post-office at Milford, 
and turning round, Bennisigton saw the letter pro- 
truding from his pecket. He gently drew it forth, 
aed placed it in his own pocket. 

‘I am safe enough, now,’ said he, mentally, ‘ and 
I will work you well. All stratagems are henora- 
ble in love and war.’ ) 


Accordingly next day Bennington was seen ap- 
proaching the mansion of Col. St. Clair, just after 
Lansley had left it. He entered the parlor where 
the Colonel and the fair Helen were sitting in close 
conversation, and overheard the last words of the 
father— 

‘It is my desire Helen that you should marry 
Lansley, for he is said to own large possessions in 
the West, to say nothing of property in the city. 
He appears to be a noble young man and from his 
language scorns to stoop to a mean action,’ 

Now was the time for Bennington, and with a 
polite bow he advanced and said— 

‘ Has any one been here to-day, my dear Colonel ? 
As I came up the lane to-day, I discovered this 
letter lying by the gate. It is endorsed to Dr. Far- 
rington, of the city Philadelphia.’ 

‘Ay,’ returned the Colonel, breaking the seal 
without thinkixg, supposing it to be the same let- 
ter; ‘ Lansley has been here in a rage concerning a 
letter, which purported to be from Helen St. Clair 
to him, which some But stay, what is this! 
A letter to Doctor Farrington, signed Lansley. Let 
me read it. Pray be seated Mr. Bennington.’ 

‘My dear Doctor . Tired of the uncertain 
life of a gambler in Orleans, and finding a rich old 
dotard here, who has a beautiful daughter, I have 
resolved to stay and pluck the pigeon. My strata- 
gem will take, I think, for I have caused it te be 
reported that I am vastly rich, and that I know will 
tickle the eld codger, who has more money bags 
than brains.’ 

‘The infernal scoundrel,’ screamed the Colonel, 
as he unthoughtfully threw the letter into the fire. 

‘Old dotard! Old codger, with more money 
bags than brains! And he will pluck the pigeon! 
No, I’ll be d———d if you do, Mr. Gambler. Why 
sir, the scoundrel came here this morning in a rage 
about a letter signed Helen St. Clair, and he put 
his hand in his pocket to hand me the letter as I 
desired, and there was no letter there. This too, 
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I suppose, was part of his stratagem to pluck the 

pigeon. I'll write the villain such a letter as he 

has never seen. Mr. Bennington we are both in- 

debted te you for being instrumental in snatching 

my daughter from a gambler’s arms, for I was cer- 

tainly anxious that she should marry him. Oh, I 

see it all now.’ 

Scarcely had this burst of passion subsided ere 
Helen looking from the window, saw Lansley re- 
turning with a letter in his hand. Alarm was de- 
picted on the face of Bennington. He looked in 
his hat for the letter he had taken from the pocket 
of Lansley, but it was not there. He then recol- 
lected that the wind blew off his hat as he came, 
and thus he had lost, and Lansley had found the 
letter. He knew not what to do, for he was on the 
horns of a dilemma. He was, however, as quick 
to form a stratagem in danger as a woman. 

‘Colonel,’ said he, ‘I would not permit that 
scoundrel to pollute the threshold of my house. 
He is, according to his own showing a professed 
blackleg, and unwerthy to mingle in decent so- 
ciety. I have no other motive for saying so, buta 
regard for the honor of your house.’ 

‘And I'll be d-——d if he shall enter,’ said the 
Colonel, snatching a pistol, and running to the 
door as Lansley placed his foot upon the portico. 
‘Stand back, villain, my daughter shall never owe 
allegiance to a blackleg, and an impostor. Begone 
this moment you old dotard, you old codger you, 
or I'll pluck your pigeon,’ and the Colonel gritted 
his teeth with rage. 

‘I do not understand you, sir,’ returned the as- 
- tonished Lansley, ‘ pray explain yourself.’ 

‘If you are not gone in one minute I'll explain 
a ball through you, you villain. Never do you set 
your foot upon my farm again, or I'll send you to 
Davy Jones.’ 

Lansley turned upon his feet and walked away, 
wondering at the strange adventure, and ever and 
anon turning his head towards the Colonel with 
the assurance that he never would enter his do- 
main again without his »ermission. But what the 
old man meant by the epithets of blackleg and im- 
postor he could not conceive. The crafty Ben- 
nington considered himself now sole possessor of 
the affections of Helen St. Clair. He rioted in her 
smiles, and basked:in the sunny glances of her dark 
blue eyes. Sometime after this event, as the car- 
riage was brought te the door, the Colonel ap- 
proached, and taking Helen by the hand, said, 

‘You are going to town my dear, and I warn you 
to beware of that fellow Lansley. Have nothing 
to say to him, and do not even look at him, for h 
is a dangerous man.’ : 

Helen did not obey the injunctions of her father, 
for in stepping into the post-office, the first man that 
met her gaze was the identical Lansley, elegantly 
dressed, and who, to say the least, was a very hand- 
some man. It was even reported, that Lansley 
was seen gallanting the lovely Helen St. Clair in 
her shopping excursion, and verily this would have 
been a stab under the fifts rib to Bennington had 
he not been ignorant of the fact, being at the time 


THE DISAPPOINTED RIVAL, 


Time moved on, and every day or two found 
Bennington at the hospitable mansion ef the old 
Colonel, a mile or two from town. He new con- 
sidered himself master of Tilelen’s heart, and to ob- 
tain her hand he considered a small matter. The 
Colonel began to ‘ smell a rat,’ and to think there 
was ‘something rotten in the State of Denmark; 
having frequently of late broken in upon the pri- 
vate fete a tetes of Helen and Bennington, yet re- 
frained from expressing his disapprobatien on ac- 
count of the services which the latter had rendered 
to the family. Helen became apparently more and 
more attached to Bennington every day, until see- 
ing his way perfectly clear, he reselved to screw up 
his courage, and solicit the fair one’s hand, being 
perfectly satisfied that her heart was all his own, 
He did’ so a few days after, as he sat alone with 
her in the parlour, and received for answer, that 
owing to circumstances, which it was needless to 
mention, she could not give him an answer, yet 
allowing him to understand that all things would 
come right ata future period. The crafty Ben- 
nington chuckled, and laughed in his sleeve at the 
success that was likely to crown his stratagems, 
and ashe wandered homeward thus mused upon 
his future aggrandizement. 

‘What a lucky fellow Iam. I have outgeneral- 
led a host of rivals, and am now on the eve of mar- 
rying the beautiful and accomplished Helen St. 
Clair, the envy and admiration of the whole town 
and country. The Colonel will settle on me half 
of his large possessions, and wealth will soon send 
me to the Legislature, and from thenee to Con- 
aress. My talents and taet will attract attention, 
and who knows but I may reach the Presidential 
chair ?’ 

Thus mused the vain youth, and time sped rapid- 
ly away. It was just as night closed in on an eve- 
ning in November, that a single carriage was seen 
moving up the George Town road, and approach- 
ing the bridge at Milford. The melancholy wind 
whistled through the cordage of the vessels, and 
sighed through the tops of the lofty Lombardy Pop- 
lars. ‘The carriage stopped at the door of the Rev. 
Mr. B , and two persons alighted and went 
in. In a few minutes another carriage arrived, and 
two more entered the building. 

Bennington was at his boarding house snugly 


and happily dreaming of joyous days to come. He 
had just finished a letter to his relations in Phila- 
delphia, in which he had described his happy 
thoughts, stating that he should seon be married to 
the lovely Helen St. Clair, with at least thirty 
thousand dollars. A loud knock at his room door 
startled him from his reverie, and opening it a se 
vant handed him a note requesting his presence 
immediately at the house of the Rev. Mr. B——— 
He could not imagine why his presence should be 
desired there, and hurried into the street to know 
the mysterious secret. Arriving at the house, he 
opened the door and entered. Good Heavens there 
stood Lansley with Helen St. Clair’s hand in his, 
and the Rev. Mr. B. in the act ef pronouncing the 


in Philadelphia. 


last words of the marriage ceremony. Benning: 
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LINES, 


ton staggered back against the wall, and covering 
his face with both hands groaned audibly. His 
thousand dreams of bliss were gone. Helen stood 
eut before him, and thus addressed him, while the 
company all stared with wonder 

‘ Behold young man the reward of your perfidy. 
Had you behaved nobly the interest I felt for you 
would have swayed every other attachment, but the 
human heart will always sympathize with those 
who are abused or badly treated. ‘'reachery like 
murder cannot be long concealed, and this gentle- 
man (Lansley) obtained from one of your confi- 
dants the secret of your villainy. I have known it 
a long time, and have encouraged you that | might 
punish you with your own words and weapons. Go 
and learn to behave nobly to a rival, and believe 
me when I tell you, that all things are not honora- 
ble in love and war.’ 

Bennington could not answer, but disappeared 
no one knew whither. Guilt is seldom known to in- 
dulge in words. The next day Col. St. Clair dis- 
covered the disappearance of Helen, and came to 
town in a fury to see what was the matter. The 
Rev. Mr. B. appeared to be standing on the bridge, 
and told him the whole story. The Colonel was 
in a rage, and went in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
found the fond pair, and gave vent to his ven- 
geance. 

‘ Villain,’ said he, as his daughter fell at his feet, 
‘you have stolen my child, the charm of my ex- 
istence, and the solace of my age. Did I not tell 
you never to set your foot upon my farm ?’ 

‘I have ebeyed you, sir,’ returned Lansley, mild- 
ly, ‘I have never beer on it since.’ 

‘Then, sir, how did you eourt my daughter, if 
that be true ?’ 

‘You aided me yourself to court the lovely Helen,’ 
said Lansley. 

‘Liar!’ shouted the old man, ‘I will cane you if 
you dare to 

‘But suppose I prove it to you, Colonel,’ return- 
ed Lansley, ‘ that yeu did actually aid me.’ 

‘Prove it,’ said the Colonel, becoming anxious 
to know, ‘prove that I in any way aided you in 
courting my daughter, and I will give my hand 
and friendship for life.’ 

‘ Well, sir, come with me to the stable, and I will 
prove it to your perfect satisfaction.’ 

The Colonel hobbled after him to the stable, 
where stood his own horse. Lansley lifted up the 
skirt of the saddle, which had not been taken off, 
and said 

‘Look, Colonel, do you see this loop under the 
skirt of the saddle? I had that loop nailed there 
by a sadler for the purpose of carrying my letters 
to Helen, and of bringing her’s to me. _ I had pro- 
mised not to put my foot on your farm, and love 
taught me to make even you aid me in my distress. 
When you came te town I slipped a letter irto that 
loop, and Helen placed one there for me. So you 
see that you have aided us in our courtship.’ 

‘You have won it,’ said the Colonel laughing, 
‘and here’s my hand. We will drink friends over 
a bottle of wine. I begin to think that the old 
proverb should be reversed, and that it should read 


thus—old people think young _ people fools, but 
young people Know old people to be so.’ 

The Colonel took Lansley by the hand, and 
found him to be a very worthy young man. He 
gave him money to go into business, and he is now 
a very wealthy man. The Colonel sleeps on the 
pillow of fame with all the glorious heroes ef the 
Revolution. What has ever become of Benning- 
ton, no one knows. It has been reported that he 
was killed in the Alamo fighting at the side of Col. 
Crockett. If this be true, peace be to his ashes, and 
honor to his tomb. MILFORD BARD. 


Uriginal. 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER, A. C. D. 
Died September, 1837. 


Thy years, my sister, were but fleet and few, 
E’er Veath’s relentless dart with swiftness sped, 
Transfixed thy noble heart! Like the sweet rose 
Just opening its leaves to summer’s breath, 
But separated from its tender stem 
By the first wind that blows—in ruin lies! 
Such was thy life.—Thy virtues just disclosed, 
Were casting sweetness ’round—and all thy friends 
Regarding thee with love and admiration, 
Wished for thee yet, long years of happiness.— 
But suddenly the icy hand of Death 
Descended on thee, and thy spirit fled 
Unto the distant land where all is joy! 

7 ——QOh ! to the hearts 
Ot those who gave thee life—what bitter pangs 
Thy death imparted !—’T was to them a wound 
Which time alone can heal.— Days, months and years 
May circle all away, and still thy form 
Shall to their minds be present, and thy voice 
Be heard in ev’ry breeze !—But ’tis enough— 
I dwell not on thy virtues—they are ’graved 
Deep in the mem’ries of thy many friends— 
I dwell not on thy beauty, for thy form 


Is now more beautitul in Heaven above. T. D. 
CoNDENSED ARGUMENT.—A very celebrated 


divine says, ‘‘ The world we inhabit must have 
had an origin; that origin must have consisted 
in a cause; that cause must have been intelli- 

ent; that intelligence must have been eflicient; 
that efficiency must have been ultimate; that 
ultimate power must have been supreme; and 
that which always was and is supreme, we 
know by the name of God. 


Gop’s StumsBer.— The Almighty is resting, 
or asleep,’ says the heart of man, when his di 
eye can no longer follow his footsteps. Thus 
did the men once dream that the sun had sunk 
to sleep in the ocean, when he was walking and 
moving over a new world. 


‘ Life’s like a field of blackberry and raspber- 
ry bushes. Mean people squat down and pick 
the fruit, no matter how they black their fin- 
gers:—while genius, proud and perpendicular, 
strides fiercely on, and gets nothing but seratches 
and holes torn in his trowsers.’ 
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THE POWER 


Original. 


THE POWER OF SOUND, 
Or the Influence of Melody on the Human Heart. 


BY CHAS. BIRD BARRETT. 
Often our seers and poets have confest, 
That music’s force ean tame the furious breast ; 
Can make the woll, or foaming boar, restrain 
His rage; the lion drop his crested mane, 
Attentive to the sound ; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel’s feet. 
Prior’s “ SoLoman.” 


There is a certain depression at times dwell- 
ing upon the mind, which cannot be explained ; 
we seem quite absorbed in thought, without even 
a cause for the occasion. Under such a lethar- 
gy of temper, how happy would we be to meet 
with redress; or, that a something would insen- 
sibly steal in upon the soul, and awaken it to ac- 
tivity. That soun» has naturally a power over 
us, may be observed in ehildren; their imagina- 
tion is strongly affected with it, and aecording as 
the notes or tones of a person or instrument are 
varied, so they strike upon their particular fan- 
cies. 

The original mvention of musical instruments 
is ascribed to JuBAL, whose name is early re- 
corded in the book of Genesis; and it appears 
te be a great instance of the Almighty’s good- 
ness and indulgence to mankind, that he led them 
thus early to discover so useful an art, in order 
that it might raise and refresh their spirits after 
the fatigues of the day, dispel all gloomy thoughts, 
and diffuse an agreeable calm over the seul— 
and that it might, at proper times, animate their | 


devotions, and inspire them: with the greater ar- : 
dor and zeal in their worship of the Creator.— 
The ancients, we learn, kad a particular regard 
for those who excelled in this science; they plac- 
ed it amung the accomplishments of their great- 
est heroes; and history informs us, that Epami- 
nodas was ahnost as much esteemed for his skill 
in music, as his knowledge in military affairs.— 
The Greeks relate, that Orpheus and Amphion, 
by its wonderful effects, drew after them the 
beasts of the forest; which story, according to 
the most plausible interpretation that has been 
given of it, signifies, that they subdued the sa- 
vage dispositions of a barbarous people, who liv- 
ed in eaves in the woods and deserts; and by re- 
presenting to them in their songs, the advanta- 
es of society, persuaded them to build cities and 
form acommunity. It is certain, that there is 
no temper so fierce and brutal, but what music, | 
if properly applied, can civilize and soften. It is 
admirably calculated to suppress eur turbulent 
passions, and appease the tumults and disorders 
of the mind. We read that several ancient he- 
roes and philosephers made use of their lyres for 
tis purpose; so that, when they found them. 
selves likely to be carried away by any violent 
transport, beyond the bounds of reason, they tun- 
ed their instruments to proper notes, which caus- 
ed their passions to subside by degrees, and at 
length left them in perfect tranquility. 
ut the most proper use that can be made of 


OF SOUND. 


tion; as it has a natural tendency to heighten our 


affections and expaud the soul. It elevates the 
miad of the hearer, and fills him with Ceucep- 
tiens of a lofty character—it strengthens deyo- 
tion and advances praise into rapture, and pro- 
duces sometimes more lasting and permaneat im- 
pressions on the mind, than those which ac- 
cempany any form of words that are uttered in 
the ordinary methods of religious worsbip.— 
Even the very heathens ordained, that upon eve- 
ry solemn occasion, the Gods should be address. 
ed in hymns, accompanied with imstrumental mu- 
sic ;—and the Eternal God himself, by the mouth 
of Moses, commanded the Israelites : 


** In the days of your gladness, and in yourso.- 
lemn days, and in the beginnings of your months, 
ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt 
offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace 
offerings, that they may be to you a memorial 
before your God.” 


In all probability, the 136th Psalm of David, 
in which he exhorts the people to give God 
thanks fer his particular mercies towards them, 
was sung in public, accompanied also with mu- 
sical instruments; for we find at the eonclusion 
of every verse is the solema chorus— 


“ Fur His mercy endureth for ever!” 


And that this amounts to a certainty is evident, if 
we attend to the 148th and 150th Psalms: 


“ Kings of the earth, and all people; princes, 
and all judges of the earth: both young men and 
maidens; old men and children ; let thera praise 
the name of the Lorp.” “ Praise God in his 
sanctuary: praise him in the firmament of his 

ower. Praise him fer his mighty acts: praise 

im according to his excellent greatness. Praise 


‘kien with the sound of the trumpet; praise him 


with the psaltery and harp. Praise him with the 
timbrel and dances; praise him with the string- 
ed instruments and organs. Praise him upon 
the loud cymbals; seolen bien upon the high-sound- 
ing cymbals. Let every thing that bath breath 
praise the Lorp.” 

And what a glorious description is there given 


| by St. John the Divine, where he supposes the 


whole creation joined together in their several 
capacities, to give glory in this joint manner to 
their common Lord and Creator! 

Thus we find that psalmody and sacred instru- 
mental music, in places of public worship, are 
of primitive usage, and greatly. tend to raise our 
ideas, and make us anticipate the joys of Hea- 
ven. They enable us to look down with contempt 
upon all the little vanities of this world, and give 
us a notion of a much better. 

And if the soul of man ean be so wonderfully 
affected with those strains of music which human 
art is capable of producing, how much more will 
it be elevated by those, in which is exerted the 
whole power of harmony? All the soft engage- 
ments on earth, the tender sympathies, and the 
most holy union that nature knows, are but faint 
similitudes of the sanctity and grandeur of those 
divine enjoyments. Hope and languishing ex- 

ectation are no more, and all desire is lost 10 

ull and complete fruition.. Love reigns in eter- 
nal triumph; here it governs every heart, aD 


music, is to employ it in acts of piety and devo- 


dwells on every tongue—— 
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COME HOME—FRANELIN. 201 


“They tune their golden harps to the great name 
Of Love—immortal leve—their darling theme ; 
Ten thousand echoes thro’ the lightsome plains, 
Repeat the clear, the sweet melodious strains ; 
The fields rejoice—the fragant greves around, 
Blossom afresh at their enchanting sound; 

Th’ Heav’n oF Heav’ns, from dazz’ling heights above, 
Returns the name, and hails the power of Love!” 


Indeed the power of sound is nd 
eat over the human heart, that we cannot for- 
r relating one or two instances of its wonder- 
ful effects before we draw to a conclusion. 

When Alexander, termed the Great, was at a 
public festival, Timotheus unexpectedly struck 
up a martial sound. The hero was so transport- 
ed with its influence, that he started in warlike 
fury, and called for bis horse and his arms !— 
But by an instantaneous gentle nete, the tumult 
of his mind was so suddenly quelled, that he sat 
down quietly to the repast _——. “ Thus,” re- 
marks the historian, “ was the conqueror of the 
world conquered by sound!” §So alse when Ce- 
sar had resolved to punish Ligarius, the elo- 
quence of Cicero so overcame him, that, from 
being terrible, he was brought to tremble, and 
lost all resentment against the offender. If such 
is the influence of melody over the martial spi- 
rit, tothe younger portion of our readers, whose 
hearts are yet in harmeny for every virtue, we 
would particularly recommend this beautiful ac- 
complishment. Youth is the season of warm and 
generous eraotions. The heart should then, spon- 
taneously, rise into the admiration of what is 
great—glow with the love of what is fair and ex- 
cellent—and melt at the discovery of tenderness 
and goodness. Where can any object be found 
so preper to kindle those affections, as the F'a- 
THER OF THE UNIVERSE, and the AUTHOR OF 
ALL FELICITY? Unmoved by veneration,can you 
contemplate that grandeur and majesty which 

his works every where Sapey ? Untouched b 
gratitude, can you view that profusion of good, 
which, in this pleasing season of life, His benefi- 
cent hand peurs around you? Happy in the love 
and affection of those with whom you are con- 
nected, look up to the Supreme Being, as the in- 
spirer of all the friendship which has been shewn 
you by others, Himself your first and best friend, 
formerly the supporter of your infancy, and the 
guide of your childhood, now the guardian of 
your youth, and the hope of your coming years. 
View religious praise, as a natural expression of 
gratitude to Him for all His mercies and good- 
less. Consider it as the service of the God of 
your fathers—of Him to whom your parents dedi- 
cated you—of Him, whom in former years, your 
ancestors adored in praise—and by whom they 
are Dew, mayhap, rewarded and blest in heaven. 
Connected thus, with so many tender sensibili- 
lies of soul, let devotion be with you, not the cold 
and barren offspring of speculation, but the warm 
and vigoreus dictate of the heart, ever melodi- 
ous in the praise of its Great Creator. David 
and Daniel, whose names are recorded in Holy 
Yrit as illustrious examples for us to follow, 
thought it uo disparagement to their greatness 
to devote themselves to the praise of their Ma- 
ker. Seven times a day did the good old King 


| tune his harp in heavenly praise—and thrice a 


day also did the prophetic Daniel lift up his 
voice to the Most High God. Unshbaken, there- 
fore, by the allurements of the world—unmoved 
by the tongue of raillery and the shafts of ridi- 
cule, steadfastly persevere in your Christian 
graces. In the beauty of holiness, let us unite 
our songs of praise to the King of kings and the 
Lord of lords——-“* For His MERCY ENDURETH 
FOR EVER!” 


“COME HOME.” 


Where’er o’er distant land 
And distant sea, 
The trav’'ler, forced by fate 
Afar may flee 
Though by the mountain or the stream he roam, 
A spirit ever calls “Come Home ! Come Home !” 


There isa voice that dwells 
In ev’ry breeze— 
In hidden sylvan cells 
And forest trees— 
A voice that’s ever heard where’er we roam, 
Calling in accents mild “Come Home! Come Home!” 


“Come Home! Thy earthly friends 
With serrow see 
The vacant chair that waits 
So long for thee ; 
Wand’rer return! Return no more to roam— 
Come to thy native land! Come Home! Come 
Home !” 


W hen life's sad scene is o'er, 
And when tke blast 
That scatters ruin ’round 
For e’er is past— 
How sweet from Heav’n the words, “ no lenger roam 
Come to the home of bliss? Come Home! Come 
Home !” T. D. 


Original. 


Franklin was very intimate with Baily; their 
acquaintance had begun in a very Y, ar man- 
ner. Bailey had a country house at Chaillot; it 
was there he retired to work at his ease. Chance 
led the American philosopher to the same —t 
Baily, hearing of his arrival, hastened to pay 
a visit, and was received in a most cordial man- 
ner by Franklin, who already knew him by re- 
pute. Good morning, Mr. Franklin, how do 
you do , sir.” After these words 
were exchanged, Baily sat by the side of Frank- 
lin, and, for fear of indiscretion, waited till his 
host should begin the conversation. Franklaa, 
naturally taciturn, and more taciturn in his qua- 
lity of Ambassador, did not proffer a single word. 
Ahter a silence of some length, Baily, to encou- 
rage a beginning, offered Franklin a pinch of 
snuff. This dumb interview lasted above an 
hour. At length Baily rose, Franklin accom- 
panied him to the door, and gave him a hearty 
shake of the hand, with the words “ Very well.” 
Such was the origin of the acquaintance of these 
two great men. 
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THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


In our days the high born and the wealthy 
have small inducements to violate the salutary 
restrictions of the law. However the moral 
code may be infringed, the criminal one is re- 
spected. in breaches of priyilege and honor 

1 aristocratic delinquency are chiefly com- 
prised, and loss of character and caste the se- 
verest penalties incurred by the offenders.— 
There are, however, within, our own recollec- 
tion, some melancholy exceptions to be found.— 
Men of superior rank have presented themselves 
as criminals ; and as the well-being of societ 
demands, the impartial hand of justice visit 
the offence with unmitigated severity. 

Of the tew unhappy cases, one will be remem- 
bered with lively regret. For no crime were 
there more apologists—for no punishment more 
general sympathy—and while his sentence was 
accordant te the letter of the law, the sternest 
ethic lamented that justice required a victim like 
Majer Alexander Campbell. 

is unfortunate gentleman was the descen- 
dant of an ancient family,in the Highlands. Hav- 
ing entered the army at an early age, he served 
abroad under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and in 
pt had particularly distinguished himself.— 

e was transferred to the 21st fusileers from a 
highland corps, and his promotion to a brevet 
majority, it was said, had given offence to the 
senier captain of the regiment. Certain it is, 
that between these officers no cordiality existed 


—little pains was taken to conceal a mutual dis- 
like—frequent and angry altercations took place 
the temper of Campbell constitutionally warm, 
was often irritated by the cool contradictory 
spirit of his unfortunate victim. 

The 2lst regiment was quartered in Newry 
wher the half yearly inspection occurred. As 
senior officer, Major Campbell commanded on 
that occasion. After dinner, in the course of 
conversation, Capt. Boyd asserted that Cam 
bell had given an order incorrectly on parade. 
A hot and teazing argument resulted—unfortu- 
nately that evening the mess table had been de- 
serted for the theatre, where the officers had pa- 
tronized a play, and the disputants were left to- 

ther at a moment wher the presence of a ju- 

icious friend might have easily averted the 
catastrophe. Heated with wine, and exaspe- 
rated by what he conceived a professional insult, 
Campbell left the table, hastened to his apart- 
ments, loaded his pistols, returned, sent for Capt. 
Boyd, brought him to an inner mess room, closed 
the door, and without the presence of a friend 
or witness, demanded instant satisfaction. Shots 
were promptly interchanged, and in the first fire 
Boyd fell mortally wounded. The dying man 
was removed to his barrack room, and Camp- 
bell hastened from the scene of blood.—The 
storm of passion had subsided, and the bosom of 
the wretched homicide was tortured with una- 
vailing remorse. Ina state of meatal phrenzy, 
he rushed to the chamber where his victim lay, 
supported by his distracted wife, and surrounded 
by his infant family. Throwing himself upon his 
knees, he supplicated Boyd to admit “that every 


THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER. 


thing was fair.” The dying man, whose sufferings 
were intense, to the repeated entreaties of his op- 
ent, replied, “ yes, it was fair,—but, Camp- 

ll, you are a bad man, you hurried me,” and 
shortly afterwards expired in his wife's arms, 

When the melancholy event was communica- 
ted, at the solicitation of his friends, Campbell 
left the town. No attempt was made to arrest 
him, and he might havé remained in partial re. 
tirement had he pleased. But his high spirit 
could not brook concealment ; and contrary to 
the entreaties of his family, and the opinion of 
his professional advisers, he determined to risk a 
trial, and in due time surrendered himself, as the 
summer assizes were approaching. From the mo- 
ment the unfortunate duellist entered the prison 

tes, his mild and gentlemanly demeanor won 

e commiseration of all within. The governor, 
confident in the honor of his prisoner, subjected 
him to no restraint. He occupied the apartment 
of the keeper—went over the building as he 
pleased—received his friends, held unrestricted 
communication with all that sought him, and, in 
fact, was a captive but in name. 

1 shall never forget the 13th Aug. 1808. | ar- 
rived in Armagh the evening of the major’s trial, 
and when | entered the court, the jury had re- 
tired to consider the verdict they should pro- 
nounce. The trial had been tedious—twilight 
had fallen, and the hall of justice was rendered 

loomier, if possible, from the partial glare of a 
ew candles, placed — the bench where 
Judge Mayne was seated. A breathless anxiety 
pervaded the assembly, and the ominous silence 
that reigned through the court was unbroken by 
a single whisper. I felt an unusual dread, a 
sinking of the heart, a difficulty of respiration, 
as I timidly looked round the melancholy crowd. 
My eyes rested on the judge, he was a thin bil- 
lious looking being, and his cold and marble fea- 
tures had caught an unearthly expression, from 
the shading produced by an accidental disposi- 
tion of the candles. I shuddered as | gazed upon 
him, for the fate of a fellow creature hung upon 
the first words that should issue from the lips of 
that stern and infiexible old man. From the 
judge my eyes turned to the criminal, and what 
a subject the contrast offered to the artist's pen- 


mourning, his arms folded across his breast, the 
homicide was awaiting the word that would seal 
his destiny, his noble and commanding figure 
thrown into an atlitude of calm determination, 


countenance beside a sickening anxiety was 
visible, not the twinkling of an eyelash, or mo- 
tion of the lip, betrayed on the prisoner's face the 
appearance of discomposure or alarm. Just 


and slowly opened, one by one the jury reluc- 
tantly returned to their box, the customary ques 
tion was asked by the clerk of the crown, and— 
guilty was faintly answered, accompanied by @ 
recommendation to mercy. 

An agonizing pause succeeded, the court was 
silent as the grave, the prisoner bowed hss, a 
fully to the jury, then, planting his foot firmly 
the floor, he drew himself up to his full height 
and prepared to listen to his doom. Siow!) 


Judge 


cil! In the front of the bar, habited in deep | 
was graceful and dignified, and while on every | 


then a slight noise was heard, a door was softly | 


ayne assumed the fatal cap, and all ua 
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moved he pronounced, and Campbell heard his | 
sentence: 

While the short address that sealed the pri- | 
soner’s fate was being delivered. the silence of 
‘he court was broken by smothered sobs; but 
when the sound ceased, and “* Lord have mercy 
on your soul !” issued from the ashy lips of that 
crave old man, a groan of horror burst from the 
auditory, and the Highland soldiers who throng- 
edthe court ejaculated a wild “‘ amen,’ while 
their flashing eyes betrayed how powerfully the 
fate of their unhappy eountryman had affected! 
them. 

Nor did the result of this trial disturb the 
keeper's confidence in the honor of the condemn- 
ed soldier. On his return to the jail, an assur- 
ance that he would not escape was required and 
given; and to the last Campbell continued to en- 
joy . the comfort and liberty the prison could 
afford. | 

Meantime, strong exertions were made to save 
him, petitions from the jury, the grand panel of 
the country, and the inhabitants of Armagh, 
were forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant. But 
the judge declined to recommend the convict, 
and, consequently the Irish government refused 
to interfere. A respite, however, was sent down, 
to allow the case of the unfortunate gentleman 
to be submitted to the King. 

The mental agony of Campbell’s attached wife 
was for a time severe beyond endurance, but by 
a wonderful exertion she recovered sufficient 
fortitude to enable her to set out in person for 
London to throw herselfat the Queen's feet, and 
implore her eommiseration. ‘To cross the chan- 
nel before steam had been introduced was fre- 
quently tedious and uncertain, and when the la- 
dy reached the nearest point of embarkation, 
her journey was interrupted; a gale of unusual 
violence was raging, and every packet storm 
stayed at the other side. She stood upon the 
pier in a state of exquisite wretchedness. The 
days of that being whom she loved best on earth 
were numbered, and to reach the seat of mercy 
was forbidden! ‘The storm was at its height, a 
mountaineous sea broke into the harbor, while 
a crowd anxiously watched the progress of a 
ishing boat, which under close reefed canvass 
Was struggling to beat up the anchorage. 

The success of the little bark was for a time 
uncertain. The spray flew in sheets over the 
masthead, and frequently shut the vessel from 
, lhe view of thoseonshore. But seamanship pre- 

railed, the pier was weathered, and amid the 
theers of their companions, and the caresses of 
heir wives, the crew disembarked. 

At that moment the sorrow of the lady attract- 
ed the attention of the crowd, and it was whisper- 
td that she was wife to the unhappy convict, 
whose fate even in that remote spot had excited 
inusual sympathy. An aged stood 
near her, and Mrs. Campbell inquired “if the 
weather was like to be moderate?” The mari- 
ter looked at the sky attentively, and shook his 
head. “Oh, God! he will be lost,” she murmur- 
ed. “Could f but cross the angry sea, he might 
yet be saved!” Her words were overheard by 
he crew of the fishing boat, who were securin 
moorings. A momentary consultation took 
ce, and with one censent they offered to car- 
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her across, or perish. “It is madness,” said 
the old man, “‘no boat can livein yonder broken 
sea.”’ But the courage of the hardy fishermen 
was unshaken. The lady was placed on board; 
the skirt of the main sail set, and after a passage 
as remarkable for its shortness as its danger, 


they reached the Scottish shores in safety. To. 


the honor of these noble fellows be it recorded 
that they refused to accept one shilling from the 
mourner, and followed her carriage with their 
eyes, invoking blessings on her journey. 

The commiseration of all classes was painful- 
ly increased, by the length of time that elapsed 
between the trial and death of Major Campbell. 
In prison he received from his friends the most 
constant and delicate attention; and one lady, 


| the wife of Capt. ——, seldom left him. She read 


to him, prepared his meals, cheered his spirits 
wher he drooped, and performed those gentle 
offices of kindness, which are so peculiarly the 
provinceof woman. When intelligence arrived 
that mercy could not be extended, and the law 
must take its course, she a planned an es- 
cape from prison, but Campbell recoiled from a 
preposition that would compromise his honor 
with the keeper. “What,” he exclaimed, when 
assured that otherwise his case was hopeless, 
“Shall I break faith with him who trusted in it ? 
I know my fate, and am prepared to meet it 
manfully; but never shall I deceive the person 
who confided in my honor.”’ 

Twoevenings before he suffered, Mrs. 
urged him earnestly to escape. Theclock struck 
twelve and Campbell hinted that it was time she 
should retire. As usual, he accOmpanied her to 
the gate, and on entering the pr or hy room 
they found him fast asleep. Campbell placed 
his finger on his lip, “ poor fellow” he said in a 
whisper to his fair companion, “would it not be 
a pity to disturb him?” Then, taking the keys 
softly from the table, he unlocked the outer 
wicket. “Campbell,” said the lady, “this is the 
crisis of your destiny, this is the moment of es- 
cape, horses are in readiness, and -” The 
convict put his hand upon ber mouth—“ Hush !”’ 
he replied, as he gently forced her out, “ would 
you have me violate my promise?” Bidding her 
good night, he locked the wicket carefully, re- 
placed the keys, and retired to kis chamber, 
without awaking the sleeping jailor. 

The last scene of his life was in perfect keep- 
ing with the calm and delightful courage he had 
evinced during his confinement. The night be- 
fore his execution, the chaplain slept in his room. 
This gentleman’s exertions to obtain a remission 
of punishment had been incessant, and now that 
hope was at an end, he labored to prepare the 
doomed soldier for the trying hour that awaited 
him. On that | night he never closed 
his eyes, while Campbell slept as quietly as if 
no extraordinary event should happen on the 
morrow. To the last his courage was unshaken; 
and while his friend was dissolved in grief, he 
was manly and unmoved. 

He mounted the stone stairs leading to the 
scaffold, with a firm and measured step ; and 
while the rape was being adjusted, the color 
never left his cheek, nor did his countenance 
betray the slightest agitation. 

One circumstance disturbed his equanimity 
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fera moment. On entering the press-room, the | 
executioner, frightfully disguised, presented him- 

self suddenly. Campbell involuntarily shrunk 

from this loathsome being, but as if annoyed that 

the wretch should shake his firmness for an in- 

stant, he —T desired him to proceed, and 

take care that the arrangementefor death were 

such as should make his transit from the world 

as brief as possible. 

It was a curious incident attendant on this 
melancholy event, that the 42d regt. with whom 
he had served in Egypt, then garrisoned the 
town; and the same men he had led toa bayonet 
charge against theinvincibles of Napoleon form- 
ed the jail guard to witness the execution. The 
feelings of the Highlanders when drawn out to 
be present at the ignominious end of their lion- 
hearted comrade, were indescribable. When 
the sufferer first appeared at the fatal door,a 

ell of anguish pealed along the ranks, and ite 
bonnet was respectfully removed. Campbell 
addressed a few words to them in Gaelic. In- 
stantly, every face was upturned to heaven ; 
every cheek was bathed in tears; every lip ut- 
tered a prayer for mercy at the judgment seat ; 
and when the board, descending with thundering 
violence, announced the moment of dissolution, 
the fearful groan that burst from the excited 
soldiery will never be forgotten. 

After being suspended only till life was extinct, 
the body was placed in a shell, and a hearse re- 
ceived it, and drove off rapidly. The remains of 
that ill-starred soldier were conveyed to Scot- 
land. There the clan and relatives of the de- 
ceased were waiting to pay the last tribute of 
their regard. In immense numbers they escort- 
ed the body tothe family cemetry, and in the 
poet’s words, “ they laid him in his father’s 
grave.” 


A LOVE SONG. 
Rather unlike the modern ones. | 


Dear Kate, I do not swear and rave, 
Or sigh sweet things, as many can ; 
But though my lip ne’er plays the slave, 
My heart will not disgrace the man. 

I prize thee—aye, my bonnie Kate, 
So firmly fond this breast can be, 
That I weuld brook the sternest fate, 
If it but left me health and thee. 


I do not promise that our life 

Shall know no shade on heart or brow, 
For human life and mortal strife 

W ould mock the falsehoods of such vow. 
But when the clouds of pain and care 

Shall teach us we are not divine, 
My deepest sorrows thou shalt share, 

And I will strive to lighten thine. 


We love each other, but, perchance, 
The murmurs of dissent may rise; 
Fierce words may chase the tender glance, 
And angry flashes light our eyes. 
But we must learn to check the frown, 


A LOVE SONG-—-BEAU NASH. 


The wisest have their faults to own, 
And you and I, girl, have the same. 


You must not like me less, my Kate, 
For such an honest strain as this, 
I love thee dearly, but I hate 
The puling rhymes of ‘ kiss’ and ‘ bliss,’ 
There’s faith in all I’ve said or sung ; 
I woo thee as a man should woe ; 
And though I lack a honeyed tongue, 
Phou’lt never find a breast more true, 


Beau Nasu.---The celebrated Beau Nash. 
who was long Master of the ccremonies and (by 
courtesy) “King of Bath,” was a sleeping partner 
in one of the most thriving of the Bath Gambling. 
houses. Connected with his transactions in this 
line we five the following curieus anecdotes, 
which willshow, that whatever were the defects 
of his head his heart was always in the right place. 
The Earl of T——, when a young man, was inor- 
dinately addicted to gambling, and in particular 
loved to have the king of Bath his opponent. He 
was, however, no match for his Majesty, who 
after winning several trifling sums of hin, re- 
solved to attempt his cure, foreseeing that other- 
wise he would fall a prey to adventurers who 
might not be so forbearing as himself. Accor- 
dingly, he engaged bis Lordship one evening in 
En? to a very serious amount. and won from 

im first all his ready money, then the title deeds 
of his estates, and finally, the very watch in his 
pagete and the rings on his fingers. . When he 
iad thus sufficieatly punished the young noble- 
man for his infatuation, Nash read him a lecture 
on the flagrant impropriety of attempting to 
‘make money by gambling, when poverty cannot 
be pleaded in justification of such conduct; after 
which he returned him all his winnings, merely 
exacting from him a promise that he would nev- 
er play again! Notless generously did he be- 
have to an Oxford student, who had come to 


.| spend the long vacation at Bath. This green- 


horn, whe also affected to be a gamester, was 
lucky enough to win a large sum of money from 
our beau, and after the game was ended, was 
invited by him to supper. ‘ Perhaps,” said 
mimes ps think | have asked you for the pur- 
pose of securing my revenge; but | can assure 
you that my sole motive in requesting your com- 
pany is to set you on your guard, -and to entreal 
you to be warned by my experience, and to shun 
play as you would the Devil. This ts strap 
advice for one like me to Five: but I feel for 
youth and inexperience, and am convinced that 
if you do not stop where you are, you will be in- 
fallibly ruined.” Nash was right. A few nights 
afterwards, having lost his entire fortune at the 
gaming-table, the young man blew his brats 
out!— Bentley’s Miscellany. 


An Irish tailor made a gentleman a coat and 
waistcoat too small, and had orders to take them 
home and let them out. Some days after, the 

entleman enquiring for his garments, was tol 
> this ninth part of an Irishman, that the ooal 
and waistcoat happening to fit a countryman 
his, he had let them out at eighteen pence ® 
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THE FRENCH PEASANT GIRL 


After a season of festivity and dissipation, the 
very enjoyment of which satiates, Mons. and Ma- 
Jame Villaret came down to a retired village in 
France, te taste for a few days the holy influence 
of nature and solitude. It was in the summer 
time, the. country was picturesque and beautifzl, 
and they still retained a portion of that early ro- 
mance which is so inherent in our nature, and 
which leads us back with a syren smile, and a 
charmed voice, to the pleasures which delighted 
our childhood and makes us love to sit under old 
trees, to listen to the voice of birds, and to gather 
wild flowers, ‘ others yet the same, as those which 
we have p'ucked and wreathed into chaplets in 
days of yore. 

During one of their solitary rambles they came 
suddenly upon a young peasant girl drawing water 
from a well; her back was towards them, and they 
paused for a moment to admire the simple and 
classical elegance of the young cottager. Her 
dark shining hair was gathered up in a low knot 
at the back of her head, and confined with a 
silver pin, which was the only ornament she wore, 
the rest of her dress being composed of the sintplest 
and coarsest materials. Though labor and exposure 
had somewhat stained the whiteness of her hands 
and arms, their beautiful symmetry could neither 
be altered nor concealed. She appeared thought- 
ful, and leaned against the side of the well in silent 
abstraction. Unwilling to disturb her, they were 
tuning into another path, when their steps were 
arrested by a strain of rich and untutored melody, 
which arose in a still air like enchantment; the 
words were simple, but the sweetness which thril- 
ied through every note surpassed anything they 
had ever before heard. , 

, ‘Mon Dieu ! exclaimed Madame Villaret, ‘it is 
the peasant girl: she must be ours. Such a voice, 
with a little cultivation, would bewitch all Paris, 
and make our own and the girl's fortune.’ 
$ They returned and entered into conversation 
d with the young villager, the result of which it is 
hot difficult to guess. Pauline Durant was poor, 
wit innocent and happy. She only felt sad when 
the looked on the bowed and wasted form of her 
id father, and reflected upon her own vtter help- 
esness, It was on the evident love which she 
wre this aged parent that Madame Villaret work- 
“d; she represented to her in how short a time, 
ythe exerzise of her talents in cultivating that 
alt of song whieh God had so graciously bestowed 
® her, she would be enabled to raise him from a 
‘ate of indigence to one of comparative affluence 
ind comfort; and Pauline was more than half 
persuaded, 
During their interview at old Durant’s cottage 


em th 
thea Was one amorg the group who stood apart, 
old ath his arms crossed and his lips compressed.— 


He marked all that passed with a stern and vigi- 
ant glance, listened to the specious arguments of 
"e lady with a contemptuous sneer, and watched 
4€ struggle between visions of grandeur, and a 
ep rooted love of her own simple home and 
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habits which rent the breast of Pauline in silence. 
He longed to speak, but did not; he was determin- 
ed that she should speak for herself. She did so, 
and Madame triumphed in the suceess of her 
oratory. But the young girl turned away from 
her congratulations and promises, and for the first 
time perceived who had made one of the audience, 
‘You here, Andre,’ she said, ‘Oh! I am so glad!’ 
and then she paused, fer there was nothing in the 
expression of his eountenance to make her glad. 
‘You think I have dene wrong,’ she eagerly con- 
tinued, ‘I know you do, and are angry with me. 
But it is not too late, only say the word, and I will 
not go.’ ‘And could you stay here and share my 
honest poverty, after all the golden promises that 
Lave been made to you?’ asked the young man 
doubtingly. She leant her head upon his shoul- 
der, and looked up silently into his eyes; there 
was no need of words, he felt the deep devotion of 
that look. ‘ And yet, Pauline, you would like to 
go? 

‘T confess I should. Only think, Andre, in a 
few years I should be quite rich enough for our 
happiness. I will then return and live with you 
forever !’ 

‘Let us consent to her departure,’ said M. Du- 
rant; ‘even in the great city to where she is going, 
the remembrance of a father’s love, and the lessons 
of a sainted mother, will shield her from harm. My 
grey head will not be bowed in shame and sorrow 
to the grave, but I shall hold it erect, and while 
listening to her praises, to her triumphs, remember 
with pride and glory it is my daughter of whom 
they speak !’ 

With a full heart the young girl knelt down to 
receive her father’s blessing, a blessing not of the 
lips but of the heart. Andre was moved, against 
his feelings and better judgment, to consent, and 
pressing his lips upon her white brow with pas- 
sionate tenderness, he said in a scarcely audible 
whisper— 

‘ Pauline, no other kiss must efface this first, thie 
pure pledge of our mutual affection, until we meet 
again.’ 

The blushing girl wept her vows and promises 
upon his bosom. 

Three days after the chateau of M. Villaret was 
again to let, and all was silence in.the woods and 
vales, through which the peasant girl’s voice was 
wont to echo like the singing of birds. 

Months rolled on, and Pauline, in the confine- 
ment of a crowded city, and in the intense course 
of study through which she was obliged to pass, 
prel minary step, to the triumphs Madame Vil- 
laret anticipated for her, found a sad change.— 
But the thought of her old father, and of the ulti- 
mate happiness she was preparing for those she 
loved, buoyed her up; and though the rich color 
faded from her cheek, leaving it pale and wan as 
the face of a denizen of the city usually is, the 
joyousness of her spirit remained all unquenched 
and unbroken. Mons. and Mad. Villaret were 
both kind to her, but there was a worlkdliness in 
their fondness, a hollowness in their love, which 
formed a painful contrast with the affectionate 
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friends she had quitted; and she could only regard , effective, and the people held their breath lest on« 
them as instruments, by the means of which she | note of that sweet melody should be lost. Sud. 
was te work out a path to wealth, happiness, and denly the songstress paused, and the air was ab. 
Andre Ludolph. -ruptly terminated by a wild shriek; there was 
The time now approached when she was to music even in that shriek ; it was the voice of hu- 
make her first appearance before a public audience. | man agony. Many thought it but the startling 
Much was anticipated from a pupil of Madame effect of premeditated art, but those who were near 
Villaret, nor were those anticipations disappoint- enough to mark her livid brow, and shuddering 
ed; Pauline made a splendid debut, her patroness frame, felt it to be the language of irrepressible 
Was quite satisfied, and the simple girl, dazzled and emotion. She was borne from the stage to her own 
bewildered by flattery and adulation, began to dressing room, where she soon recovered, at least 
think it was a blessed day when the French lady | the outward appearance, of compesure. 
paused to listen to her as she sat singing by the ‘Vanvitelli, she said in a whisper to the hand- 
ruined well. After a short and highly successful some young Neapolitan, who was bending anx- 
season, M. Villaret proposed a journey to Naples, iously over her couch, ‘return instantly to the 
where he had accepted a lucrative engagement in theatre and seek out the young man who wore e 
the name of his young protege. Pauline offered green jerkin and scarcely took his eyes off me the 
no objections ; she only stipulated that they should whole evening.’ 
make the cottage of her father in the route. The ‘TI saw that you noticed him.’ 
old man received her with rapturous delight; he ‘You must bring him to me, I would speak to 
looked younger and better than when they parted. him in private.’ 
The cottage was simply but neatly andcomfortably ‘The Count hesitated, and Pauline perceiving 
furnished, and as Pauline glanced around her, she the frown which gathered over hits brow, laid her 
remembered that these comforts she had already white jewelled hand upon his, and added with o 
procured for her parent. Andre was absent, but persuasive smile— 


she leit a thuusand kind messages for him with her — ‘It is an old friend, a countryman of mine; | 
father, who told her that the fame she had acquired would but ask if my poor father is yet alive!’ 
had already reached this remote village, and formed Subdued by the tears which dimmed her beauti- 


a theme of wonder and conversation amongst her ful eyes, the Count bowed, and withdrew to fulfil 
old companions, but that such reports had only her resuest. 

served to render Andre more than usually gloomy The following morning as Pauline sat sad an¢ 
and dispirited. alone in her deselate yet splendid apartments, the 

‘He has not yet le irned to trust me,then,’ thought door was suddenly flung epen, and the accents of 
Pauline. ‘ Well, no matter, another year, and all! a never to be forgotten voice thrilled to her very 
this doubting and fearing will have passed away, soul. | 
and I shall be all his own.’ 

Alas! who shall dare to say what one year may 
produce, to what ages of joy or sorrow it may be 
the foreranner. God only knoweth the future !— | return in an hour.’ 

This visit was necessaily a brief one, but her| She did not look up—she dare not! The door 
former companions all followed the carriage for | closed, and she was alone with her first love!— 
some distance on its route, offering their simple | Neither spoke for several minutes, and wrapt in 
flowers, and their heartful wishes for her speedy | cjgoiy abstraction, the young man was uncon- 
and happy return, Affected by their love, Pauline | .jous that the gifted, the beautiful, the idol of Ne 
leant back in a corner of the carriage and covering | \,Jo5 was kneeling at his feet. 

her face with her hands, wept long and silently; « Pauline!’ hesaid at length, and memory of early 
such tears, shed for such a cause, were indeed &) jyyocent days came back to her with the sound of 


‘Tl have brought the stranger you wished to see, 
said Vanvitelli, aud drawing nearer he added ina 
whisper, ‘let your conference be a short one, I shall 


luxury. 
veral years must intervene befo | 

A lapse of several years must intervene before ae’ Pauline, mine own love! why this pesition to 

again commence my narrative, nor will we inguire | 


wn Pauline’s pursuits in the interim, Itis| Me? Jt is [ who ought to kneel for having dared 
doubt your purity and truth, But fearful m- 


inf! ask to ce 00 inute y the progress : . 

ul or : t he | mors reached me in my far off home, and almost 
f de r c d vice; to mark the plague- | = 

oF Comoralization an ‘drove me mad. have travelled hundreds of miles 


spot of sin and misery, gradually deepening and | to hear them contradicted by your own lips; and 
spreading over the once innocent and young heart, | 


‘ev ig effaced, [| I ask not one word, It is enough to gaze on 
A. | thy young face to know there is no shade of sin 
shall abstain from doing this, and return to our he- 16 tp “ 
| that high pure brow. 
roine, who is now in full career of what men call | Toe. 
glory, and angels, sin! He bent over her with all the long hoarded al ¢ 
On the evening to which I would refer she stood | ton of years. but Pauline sprang from the groun 
before a crowded and enthusiastic audience in the | 22d avoided his embrace. Se 
theatre at Naples, and their tumultuous murmur-| ‘Oh do not, do not curse me!’ she meee 
ings of applause flushed the pale cheeks and kind- | wildly. ‘It was all true that you heard of me, all: 
led the bright eyes of their universal favorite— | I am indeed fallen, I am unworthy of you: 
That night she had been even more than usually! ‘And this palazzo?’ asked Andre, gazing arou? 
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the splendid apartment with the bewildered air of , cannot in our ignorance of the world, conceive the 


one who dreams. _, ower of those temptations which have led her to 
‘Belongs to Count Vanvitelli, he who brought) fall. God forbid that we should judge harshly of 


vou hither.’ her, or scorn her, now that she is ill and unhappy. 
~ © Then you are his wife—his countess. God grant | This was simple reasoning, but it was the language 
that his love may beable to recompense you for that of the heart—and worth all the philosophy in the 
which you have scorned and despised.’ | world, . 
‘No, no!’ interrupted the agonized girl, while! At her request they bore her in their arms to the 
a burning blush crimsoned her neck and brow; ‘it cottage of Andre and laid her on his rude couch. 
is worse, even worse than that. Although the); Life was ebbing fast, she could not speak, but the 
mistress of this splendid mansion, I am only Pau-| heart of her lover was not jroof egainst the mute 
line Durant, if one so lost dare assume a name until eloguence of her looks; he supported her head 
now unsullied.’ _on his bosom, and wiped away the damps which 
The young man rudely snatched his cloak from) gathered over her pale brow. At that moment 
her frenzied grasp, and she flew to the door, and ex-| years of past sin and misery were blotted out, and 
tended her snowy arms to prevent his leaving her,| she was again his own, his pure—his first, and 
exclaiming— | only love, 
‘But one word! Oh! in mercy, Andre, tell me| Suddenly Pauline lifted up her pale wan face 
of my father.’ | from his bosom, and shook back the damp and 
‘He is d-ad! Return thanks to God my wretch- | dishevelled masses of hair which had half conceal- 
ed girl, that he lived not to see this day.’ ed it. Her mind was evidently wandering in the 
The heart-stricken Pauline uttered one low cry,| past, her eyes shone with intense lustre, and she 
and fainting, fell on the ground. In the delirious) sang. It was an air from the opera in which she 
fever which followed this sudden shock, Count! should have made her re-appearance at Naples.— 
Vanvitelli sent for Madame Villaret to take charge | The notes were beautifully, touchingly sweet, and 
of her late pupil, and their united care and atten-| the peasant girls clung to each other, and listened 
tion in time restored her to health. But a change} as though under the influence of a spell. The 
seemed to have passed over her, the still small) strain terminated abruptly, and a thrilling cry 
voice of conscience had been awakened, and re-| from Andre proclaimed that the soul of the voca- 


fused to slumber again, and both the caresses of | list had passed away in its sweet, but unholy me- 
Madame and the love of the young Count were | lody,. 


become hateful to her. After a long interval 

easioned by ill health, the re-appearance of Pauline THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Durant was announced to take place in a few days, 

and a crowded audierce assembled to welcome ee. SS 

back their favorite. But they came in vain! after| Group after group are gathering, such as prest 


waiting some time the manager mede his appear-) Once to their Saviour’s arms, and gently laid 
ance before them, and nar ier them that there | {heir cherub heads upon his shielding breast, 
r¢ to hough sterner souls the fond approach forbade ; 
lad recen aples. Vanvitelli was like | ,, | 
. | Group after group glide on with noiseless tread, 
one distracted. He offered rewards for any intelli- | + 
, : - | And round Jehovan’s sacred altar meet, 
gence of her, and despatched messengers in all di- | 
rections, but without success; Pauline was lost to | Where holy thoughts in infants’ breasis are bred, 
him, and to the world for ever. _ And holy words their ruby lips repeat, 
It was at the close of a beautiful Sabbath even- | Oit with a chaste». dl glanee, in modulation sweet. 
ing, concluded in a way which may appear strange 
too nglis judi gree 
ur English prejudices, by a dance on the green | yw, , poverty hath done the work of eare ; 
turf, that a female form was discerned, moving nak wn, vo cod your Faihet's hous 
onwards with feeble and tottering steps; it paused B 
repeatedly, as if overcome with fatigue, and dropped | whose conseerar : 
Jown at leagth with a heavy groan. The dancers | More gorgeous robes ye see, and trappings rare, 
suddenly paused, and gathered anxiously around | Ard watch the gaudiet forms that gaily rove, 
the stranger. And deem perchance, mistaken as you are, 
‘Surely I should know that face?’ exclaimed a| The “coat of many colo:s” proves [is love, 


young girl, pressing eagerly forward, ‘can it be; Whose s'gn is in the heart and whose reward above. 
Pauline Durant?’ 


‘Fanchon,’ said the wanderer in a feeble voice. | mm. ao eds of saint-like charity inclined, 
‘dv not forsake me! You all loved Pauline once}... ; : 
—lor the memory of those happy days, then do not om yous 
scorn me Come forth to guide the weak, untutor’d mnd— 
Her young companions wept, and kissed her Yer ask no payment, save one smile refined 
pale emaciated hands in silence. There was but | Of grateful love, one tear of contrite pain. 
one sentiment in every breast—pity for the unfor- Meek!y ye forteit to your mission kind 
tunate, and they said among themselves, ‘we all The rest of carthly Sabbaths. Be your gain 
know that she was once innocent and good ; but we : A Sabbath without end, ’mid yon celestial plain. 


Yet some there are, upon whose childish brows 


And ye, blest laborers in this humble sphere, 
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ALCHEE; 


THE FLOWER OF THE HAREM. 


Extract from a letter wrilten by a French officer 
of rank, quartered at Constantine, Nov. 4th, 
1837. 


I have just returned from the ball—you will be 
surprised perhaps at the word,—but we have more 
fetes and balls at Constantine. The city, so lately 
the theatre of despair and death, in a short space, 
as though by the touch of a wand, has become a 
city of pleasure. Instead of the death-pealing shot 
and the cries of mortal agony, is heard the gay song 
of our French soldiery and the Arab’s tambour— 
the very breach where so many brave men fell, now 
echoes with minstrelsy—our light-hearted fellows 
are teaching the swarthy descendants of the desert 
to dance and drink, and it is my belief they like the 
creed so well, that if we have but time, more con- 
verts will be made by us than by a whole ariny of 
martyrs. But touching the ball. 

Yes, the ball—the ball par excellence—such an 
affair, my dear friend, with all your experience in 
such matters, as never could have fallen to your lot 
to make one in. But mark me,I do not mean a 
ball in your vulgar London or Parisian acceptation 
of the term—none of your odious dos a dos-- 
chassez-croisee—or chaine-des dames; no fatiguing 
partners and disarranging oneself by the waltz— 
no laborious gallopade—no barbarous mazourka— 
no; we manage things better in Constantine—we 
smoke pipes and sip coffee,—and, seated beside our 
fair partners, or dark, as they may happen to. be, 
we make love to them without coughing asthmati- 
cally from intense exercise, or perspiring at every 
pore from the laborious exertion of the dance— 
whilst that horror is enacted before us by those who 
are paid liberally for such display. But this will 
be revealed to you anon. 

In future you need not consider your Lady M. 
W. Montagu a privileged person. Miss Pardoe 
may no longer boast of her exclusive information, 
and the Russian doctor who felt the pulse of the 
Governor's favourite at Adrianople must hide his 
diminished head; for the sanctuary is no longer 
inviolate—the veil has not been rent, but gently 
lifted fram the holy of holies, and the light of the 
harem has shone upon us—upon us—soldiers of 
the cross! But I must tell you—I see you are 
growing impatient—you are not accustumed to my 
eastern flights. 

I went as usualin the evening to pay my re- 
spects to two young Princes at the palace—by the 
way, a most magnificent place [ do assure you, 
worthy the residence of a Bey, or indeed of any- 
body—and we were talking of the details of our 
occupation and speculating upon various puints, 
many officers of the staff being present, when we 
were surprised by the entrance of a tall black eunuch 
sumptuously clad, who, after profound salams, made 
known to his Royal Highne:s the Duke of Ne- 
mours that the ladies of the Harem, in grateful 
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pleased to accompany him, to a grand fefe and ball 
in their apartments. 

This extraordinary and most unexpected invita- 
tion was of course accepted with great delight, and 
such of us as were present accompanied the Prince, 
the tall eunuch leading the way, and by the glare 
of flambeaux we traversed the corridors and galle- 
ries of the palace to the sacred precincts of the Ha- 
rem. 

After entering the gates we were led through 
many spacious ante-rooms into a splendid hall or 
rather court, for it was open at the top, paved with 
black and white marble, and surrounded by deep 
galleries or arcades supported by a double range of 
slight elegant columns ; two fountains played, one 
at each end, and the slender showers of water glit. 
tered with many colours from the reflexion of in- 
numerable wax tapers, making the place as light as 
day. The place was fairy-like, and beautiful to 
look upon; on one side, supported by cushions, 
were seated the beauties of the Haren ; they were 
formed in a double row, and occupied the space of 
a large oblong circle, the centre being reserved for 
us! They were almost all without veils, and were 
attired most gorgeously, but without taste. About 
one hundred and fifty were present, some were 
transparently fair, and others jet black ; indeed, 
there were all shades of colour, as though the world 
had been ransacked to procure them. 

On our arrival an extraordinary and rather, to 
our ears, discordant chanting was commenced, ac- 
companied by a peculiar drum and the loud, meas- 
ured clapping of hands; this was evidently intend- 
ed as a guide to the singers by marking the time. 
To this strange music was introduced a band ef 
black dancing girls, who executed the religious 
dances peculiar to the Pagan countries in the in- 
terior of Africa. This was the most extraordinary 
performance I have ever witnessed ; it surpassed 
any thing we have ever witnessed in Europe. They 
work themselves into a delirium, and their positions, 
I might say contortions, both of limbs and features, 
are scarcely eredible. To these succeeded the white 
dancers, who were certainly more graceful, but less 
surprising. 

The guardians of the Harem appeared fer that 
evening to have resigned their office ; nv austerity 
was visible, all was amiability and condescension. 
They did not seem to be under the smallest appre- 
hension about the familiarity with which the ladies 
treated us, and which appeared to be rapidly in- 
creasing. But amongst all that galaxy of beauty, 
and really there were many beauties there, 1 had 
only eyes for one. If beauty ever deserved a crown, 
then ought she to be mistress of the world. I have 
never beheld any human being so lovely. Sne 
has completely realised my boyish dreams of east- 
ern beauty. I had in this entertainment a peculiat 
advantage over my companions, for I spoke the lan- 
guage, having been for two years at Constantino 
ple, and I addressed myself exclusively to this 
beauty. She told me her name was Alchee—that 
she was seventeen years of age, and had been 


acknowledgment for the protection he had afforded 
them, begged to invite him, and such officers as he 


brought from Circassia two years since. She said 
she was quite sure she was the favourite of the 
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Rey, and that he did not care for any of the others, , 
‘asked how this invitation was given, she replied | 
that the Bey, said, when he quitted, that he had | 
very confidence in the honour of the French— 
that although they were barbarians and infidels, | 
vet he would trust them, and that we were to treat | 
them in the fashion of their own country. | 
Alchee was curious to know how many wives I | 
wad, and how many ladies my Harem consisted of, 
and I could not make her comprehend that I was | 
not blessed even with a bare fifty. She appeared | 
‘9 have a mean opinion of men who had fewer 
than fifty, so that, in order to keep my place in her 
esteem, I admitted to eighty! During our con- 
versation she gave me one of her little white hands, 
under the pretence on my side of admiring a costly 
ring, and a prettier plaything you will seldom see. | 
{ndeed she is the perfection of beauty. I think I 
shouldturn Turk myself if Achmet Bey would give | 
up Alchee. Imagine a complexion of dazzling 
whiteness—eyes long, dark, and of a most melting | 
expression, with eyelashes so long, that, without a | 
word of exaggeration, they cast a shade upon her | 
iace,—rosy lips, and teeth like pearls; imagine 
these, and much more, and you may form ain’ 
slight notion of Alchee. : 
The princes were excessively amused ; but could | 
not speak a word, neither indeed could ahy of the 
iticers present; bat when did a Frenchman ever 
want words to express his admiration to beauty ? 
| of course considered Alchee as mine exclusively ; | 
ifany one addressed her slie turned to me for ex- 
planation; if any thing excited her attention she 
inquired of me what it meant—in fact, we quite un- 
derstood each other, and I am only living now in 
iope of another interview. In all probability I 
shall write you further respecting the divine Alchee. 


Original. 
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BY SAMUEL W. STOCKT®@N, 


© Thou! whose thoughts compar’d with eurs, 
Are as that burning light, 

Which hides the grandeur of thy throne, 
Isto the shades of night. 


Assist a feeble worm, and I 
Wil spread thy glorious fame, 

And with the loftiest spirits vie, 
'l'o praise thy hallowed name. 


But where shall I begin the song, 
‘To tell what thou hast done, 

Thy wond’rous works,—a shining throng, 
Are each a full orb’d sun. 


echeme of Love! 
[lis great mysterious plan, 

To raise the soul to things above, 
Awd rescue fallen man. 


l’l! sing of thee, lend, lend thy voice, 
Thou seraph near’st the throne, 

And hear a soul redeem’d rejoice, 
In Christ the incarnate one. 


18* 


Redemption is the theme of heav’n, 
‘The bliss of those above, 

‘l'rumphant saints aloud proclaim, 
The omnipotence of love. 


Redemption is the three-fold chord, 
‘That heav’n and earth unites, 

A fallen sinful world redeemed, 
The angelic host delights. 


Redemption, what a price untold 
Has Heaven paid for thee, 

Mountains of silver and of gold 
Compar’d, would nothing be. 


Oceans of wine and seas of oil, 
Fiocks on unnumber'd plains, 

If offer’d as a sacrifice 
Can’t wash away our stains. 

God manifested in the flesh, 
Was Wisdem’s only plan, 

And lo! we sce Him stoop tv bleed, 
And suffer death for man. 


Astonish’d angels Him beheld, 

And wonder'd at the sight, 
Long’d to explain the mystery, 

Its breadth, and depth, and height. 
Yet this mysterious mystery, 

Their thoughts can ne’er command, 
lor boundless as eternity, 

Its broad foundations stand. 


‘The sun shall cease to spread his light, 
The moon stall loose her sphere, 

The stars shall fade away in night, 
And never more appear. 


Then in convulsions al! shall die, 
And into chaos tall, 

There in forgetfulness to lie, 
’Neath death’s eternal pall. 

While fair Repemprion,—orb divine, 
Shall with new lustre rise, 

And to eternal ages shine, 
The glory of the skies. 


CuemicaL DanGers.—M. Rouelle, an emi- 
nent French chemist, was not the most cautious 
of operators. One day while performing some ex- 
periments, he observed to his auditors, ** Gentle- 
men, you see this cauldron upon this brazier; 
well, if I were tocease stirring a single moment, 
an explosion would ensue, which would blow us 
all into the air.” The company had scarcely 
time to reflect on this comfortable piece of in- 
telligence before he did forget to stir, and his 
prediction was accomplished, The explosion 
took place witha horrible crash; all the win- 
dows of the laboratory were smashed to pieces, 
and two bundred auditors whirled away into the 
garden. Fortunately, no one received any se- 
rious injury, the greatest violence of the exple- 
sion having been tn the direction of the chimney. 
The demonstrator escaped without farther harm 
than the loss of his wig. 
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ISOLINE DE 


ISOLINE DE VALMONT. 
A Scene in the Paris Revolution of 1830. 


I was a resident in Paris during the three days’ 
Revolution of 1830... When the court and its 
consequences had been discussed in every bearing, 
when the shout of triumph, the song of victory, 
and the wail of bereavement, were hushed into si- 
lence; the tale and the anecdote of those who 
had striven and suffered, succeeded to more exciting 
and absorbing tupics. ‘The journals teemed with 
histuriettes, and every soiree had its raconteur, 
who appealed to our sympathies, and beguiled us of 
our tears, with some new and touching narrative. 
Among those which my memory chronicled, the 
following arrested my attention forcibly, inasmuch 
as I had frequently met the daughter of De Valinont, 
in society ; and possjbly it may not be found al:e- 
gether devoid interest to others. In the gay 
salons ef Paris, in the sea of 1830, there were 
few demoiselles who attracted greater notice than 
Issline de Valmont. It is a frequent remark that 
though beauty is more generally distributed among 
the women of England than those of France, yet, 
when possessed by the latter, it is possessed of a 
higher and more unquestionable character; as if 
Nature reserved all her gifts for her few especial 
favorites, and lavished her bounty upon them in 
prodigal profusion. And certainly Isoline was one 
of these. ‘I'he large dark blue eye, with its long 
silken fringe; the imbued cheek, to which emo- 
tion only lent a crimson glow ; the waves of black- 
est shining hair; were combined with a_ form, 
taller and more exuberant than her country women 
can usually boast, and features whose expression 
blended the innocence of infancy with that pure 
spiritualized loveliness, which expresses the depth 
and earnestness of the mind within. The admira- 
tion which her beauty challenged, her manners 
confirmed; soft, tender, curessing, she gathered 
around her the sympathies of all classes, froin her 
own community of feeling with their joys and sor- 
rows, ‘The circumstances o her birth and present 
position did not tend to lessen the interest which 
her appearance excited. Her mother— before 
marriage Mademoiselle de Montmorency—died in 
the same hour which gave her infant birth. The 
daughter of one of the proudest and noblest of the 
French aristocracy, she had left the conve 
where she had been educated but a few mont 
when, at the chateau of a maternal aunt in Bur- 
gundy, where a large party were assembled to en- 
joy the vintage,she met with Monsieur de Valmont. 
Undistinguished by birth, uaendowed with fortune, 
he yet possessed what to womanly calculation is of 
far greater worth—a noble person and gentlemanly 
bearing. His admiration of Mademoiselle de 
Montinorency was ardent and undisguised. She 
listened to its expression until the feeling became 
reciprocal. A few weeks passed under the same 
roof, consolidated the attachment; and a few 
months subsequently they were privately mar- 
ried. 


For a while the secret obtained no circula- 


VALMONT. 


brought with it misery and woe. The obscurity 
of De Valmont had of itself prevented a sufficient 
barrier to forgiveness, but a yet more alienating 
and exasperating cause existed in the fact that he 
was avowedly of the widest republican principles, 
the descendant of a Regicide. Without a france 
for the marriage dowry, with only the bitter and 
awful portion of a father’s curses, his bride was 
cast forth from her proud ancestral halls to priva- 
tion and poverty. But the discipline of adversity 
ill accorded with the gentle nature of Madame de 
Valmont: she lived but to bring her child into 4 
bleak and pitiless world, and the first anniversary 
of the day which had witnessed her ill-fated, un- 
sanctified nuptials, beheld her laid in the quiet 
grave. ‘Then was it that the natural disposition 
of De Valmont fully developed itself. Fierce, 
morose, vindictive, he had been coerced, if I may 
sv express myself, from his original nature into 
comparative mildness, by the presence of his meek 
devoted wife. Th's link to goodness and principle 
wrenched asunder, he stood forth at war with 
himself, his species, and his destiny. 
perament, vain and selfish, he flattered hfmself that 
in an alliance with the house of Montmorency he 
should find at once affluence and aggrandizement. 
Though thwarted in his expectations at the onset, 
by the declared hostility of his wife’s parents, he 
yet trusted that time would mitigate resentment, 
and no distant hour sce her reinstated in the aflec- 
tions and dignities she had once enjoyed. This 
hope was forever blasted; even the infant she had 
left they refused to sce; and they rejected with 
haughty scorn every effurt he made towards recen- 
ciliation and pardon. De Valmont had love! his 
wife passionately and profoundly. His grief at 
her death was vehement and sincere ; but it was 
trausient. With a desperation characteristic of his 
disposition and circumstances, he rushed from the 
house of mourning into riot and revelry, and 
sought, by plunging into every dissipation that of- 
fered oblivion for his sorrows. Having from early 
youth being addicted to gambling, he now adept- 
ed it as a profession. The exeitement suited him 
not less than the possibility of unlabored compe- 
tence which it suggested. He became a systema- 
tic gamester, the most unvarying attendant at 
Fresea.i’s, as well as habitually the most success- 
ful. How did it revolt the pure nature of Isoline, 
when years brought capacity to comprehend: the 
degradation, that her father-drew subsistence for 
himself and her from the plunder of the unwary, 
the ruin of the thoughtless! During the period 
of her education the fact had not reached her; 
but, when called on to preside over his hearth and 
home, it was too soun revealed. She besought 
him earnestly, passionately, to abandon the path 
which he had chosen. But he heard her with 4 
sigh, advanced the fixedness of long habit and his 
own inability now to acquire any profession as pal 
liatives in her eyes, and left her to follow aga!” 
his disgraceful career. Isoline wept silently and 
bitterly ; she loved her father with passionate fond: 
uess, and his love for her was akin to worship 


tion. 


But the hour of discovery came at last, and 


Idle by tem- 


She resolved to qualify herself for the suppor of 
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ISOLINE DE VALMONT, 


them both, by the exercise of her musical talents, 
which were of first rate power. Her voice, too, 
was one of remarkable beauty and compass. It 
was her intention, when duly prepared to assist at 
private and public concerts, and seek by industry 
and perseverance, to obtain a reputable, probably 
ample livelihood, for herseif and her father. Wher- 
ever her purpose was confided, it met with ready 
and eager patronage and encouragement. ‘lhe 
commiseration which the reckless character of her 
father, contrasted with her own unvarying rectitude, 
excited, her singular loveliness, and the continued 
estrangement and hostility of her mother’s family, 
all continued to invest her with an extraordinary 
interest. With truth it might be said that she 
was the admiration of every circle—the idel of her 
own. 

It was early in the morning of the ever memo- 
rable 29th of July, the closing day of the Paris 
Revolution. One broad blaze of sunlight flooded 
the heavens and illumined the earth. It shone in 
on many a chamber of agony and suffering ; and 
in every countenance that its beams irradiated were 


stariped in legible characters, traces of anxiety and | 


care. Few had retired to rest the two preceding 
nights; for who could sleep while the dreary 
monotonous tocsin affrighted the ear with its 
mournful echoes, and the sharp shrill sound of 
inusketry—for in many cases night did not avail 
to separate the combatants—came booming throug) 
the air? ‘I'he dead on both sides lay yet unburied, 
and the issue of the warfare had not arrived to 
determine under what denomination the originators 
and abettors of the conflict should be classed—whe- 
ther mourned as martyrs to liberty, with a nation’s 
tears shed over their graves ; or stigmatized as rebels 
to their king and country, and consigned to the dust 
unlamented, unhonored, and unsung. The drapeau 
blanc still waved over the turrets of the Tuilleries, 
for Charles X. still sat on a throne, which, how- 
ever, was momently sinking from under him 
The streets, broke up into barricades—alas! how 
Many streaming with bloed !—were even at this 
early hour, filled with eager groups balancing the 
amount of yesterday’s strife, er speculating on the 
events of the coming day. Excitement was at its 
height ; and to those within, every moment brought 
some report of victory or defeat, often framed less in 
accordance with truth than the political bias of the 
party who uttered it. But it soon became evident 
that the time was fast approaching when the force 
alverse to the existing mcnarchy would triamph. 
t was a day of intense and breathless anxiety to 
all,to none more than Isoline. ‘ith the ardent 
vivacity of her country-women, her every energy 
enlisted in the cause of liberty. Restrained by 
er sex from participating in the contest, she shared 
with the Sisters of Charity the task of administering 
to the necessities of the wounded and dying at 
the Hotel Dieu. And no voice was sweeter in 
cheering the sufferer, no hand tenderer in_pre- 
senting the medicine cup, or applying the bandage 
She had abeyed the summons of humanity when 
the artillery wa; roaring through the streets, and 
the path from her home to the hospital was beset 
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with danger. The evening of the 29th had arrived, 
Exhausted by the fatigue of the day, sickened with 
the sights of horror which every where met her 
view, Isoline felt overpowered and faint. Her 
pale eheck and tottering frame attracted the notice 
of one of the physicians in attendance at the hos 
pital, who was a personal friend: he warmly 
urged her to leave a scene where Death’s darken- 
ing shadows gathering over hundreds of victims, 
flung a gloom over the spirits of all, aud to return 
to herhome. Yielding to his entreaties she left 
the Hotel Dieu. By taking an obscure and cir- 
cuitous route, she had reached the Rue St. Honore. 
It was blocked up by the contending parties. To 
escape tlie bullets whizzing around, she turned into 
a retired street. Even thither did the assailants 
come. ‘The air was rent with shouts of defiance, 
and thickened with the smoke of discharged mus- 
ketry. Though thus prevented by the shades of 
evening, and clouds of vapor from discerning ob- 
jects very distinctly, she yet observed two combat- 
ants, who fought with a savage desperation, which 
indeed told that ‘true foes once met part but in 
death.’ She crept under a wall, and watched the 
contest with a sert of fascinated earnestness. By 
a sudden movement she obtained a nearer view of 
their faces. She looked again with a gaze which 
seemed to stretch her eyeballs to bursting, and 
recognised in one of the combatants—her father ! 
opposed to, who fatally fancied, a young officer in 
the garde d« corps, to whom she was secretly be- 
trothed. Without waiting to ascertainif her fears 
were correct, she rushed forward. Atthat moment 
her father’s pistol was levelled at the heart of his 
adversary. She strove to wrest the weapon from 
his grasp. He turned sharply round; the pistol, 
by the suddenness of the movement, swerved from 
its aim and exploded. IJts contents lodged in the 
heart of Isoline? One deep groan, one low gasp- 
ing sob, and with the life blood swelling from her 
innocent breast, she reeled towards her father, and 
fell dead at his feet? Those who were near de- 
clare that the shriex, was scarcely human which 
rent the air when the wretched parent discovered 
that she, whose warm blood crimsoned his gar- 
ments, whom he had been accessory in forcing 
from time into eternity, was his adored and 
gentle child. He refused at first to believe in her 
identity—then de. ied assent to the fact of her 
death. Pushing aside the clustering ringlets from 
her face—l ively even in the ashy aspect of death 
—he knelt by her side, kissed her, vehemently 
calling on her to come back to his arms and love, 
But, when silence was the only answer te his pas- 
sionate entreaties—when compelled to believe that 
she was dead indeed-—with a shrill piercing cry, 
which seemed to condense the essence of all human 
agony, he fell on her body in merciful unconscious- 
ness. The beautiful cemetery of Pere la Chaise 
seldom fails to obtain from strangers who sejourn 
in the French capital early inspection and unquali- 
fied admiration. The serious and the contempla- 
tive visit it, and find in the unbreken stilluess of 
its verdant paths, in the mouldering decay of its 
consecrated sepulchres, food for solemn aud holy 
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meditation. The young and the sensitive visit it. 
They from whose lips burst the loudest laugh of 
joyousness, yet who weep the readiest and the bit- 
terest tears-—they go thither and commune with 
the spirits of the gifted and lovely, who lie crum- 
bling at their feet. Even the gay, the thought- 
less, and the happy, on whom the touch of sadness 
yet hath fallen—even they, the affluent in bliss— 
visit it to admire the tastefulness of its design, 
the splendor of its mausoleums, and to peruse its 
tender and affecting epitaphs, the offerings of lavish 
love to the cold dust, now deaf alike to censure 
and praise. 

Why is it that persons differing in age, sex, 
and temperament, yet so generally unite in deriving 
a mysterious pleasure from a ramble in a church- 
yard! Is it that they hope to dive into the se- 
crets of another world, by hovering over the last 
resting place of perished humanity? Whatever 
the motive that leads us thither, the churchyard 
is usually the first object of a traveller's visit, the 
one in which he lingers longest. The Sunday 
succeeding the termination of the revolution was 
appointed for the obsequies of many of its victims. 
The inhabitants of Paris, obeying their natural im- 
pulse, which had so justly won for them the appel- 
lation of a sight seeking population, thronged 
the Boulevards, through which the cavalcade was 
to pass, in countless masses. And it would not 
have been very easy for a stranger at first sight to 
decide whether an occasion of joy or sorrow had 
congregated them together. So alien are any fixed 
habits of melancholy from the character of the 
French, that their grief, extravagant In its first out- 
break sver the deathbed of their kindred, frequently 
has expended itself, and settled down in compa- 
rative indifference before the grave has closed over 
a parent orchild. I may be pardoned for saying 
this, from witnessing the demeanor of those who 
follow the mournful procession to the place of its 
destination, the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and 
grouped themselves around the graves of those 
interred. ‘True. there was much gesticulation ;— 
and there were some stormy ebullitions of sorrow 
among the few. But there was none of that ex- 


. pression of overwhelming grief ‘ which lies too deep 


for tears;’ none of that profound, earnest, settled 
anguish, either discernible in the mourners, or dif- 
fused among the multitude, which I am convinced 
a similar occasion would have called forth in 
England. ‘The ceremony was concluded, the 
crowd dispersed, and only a few stragglers, like 
myself, left of the hundreds who, brief time before, 
lined the avenues of Pere Ja Chaise. I strolled 
towards the chapel, which, erected at the highest 
point of the cemetery, commands so magnificent 
a view of the neighboring city, with all its crime 
and sorrow, luxury and destitution. The service 
for the dead was performing within the sacred edi- 
fice. My attention was instantly rivetted by a 


man who evidently filled the character of chief 


mourner. I have visited many receptacles of hu- 
man suffering, and seen the desolatian of the heart 
refivcted in the countenance, in, as I fancied, the 
strongest possible aspect. But never did I sce 


ISOLINE DE VALMONT. 


inisery—hopeless, helpless, irremediable misery— 
so appallingly developed, as in the face of that may. 
He seemed to have reached the utmost limit of 
human agony, which the smallest added pang must 
bring death or imsanity. He was evidently not 
more than forty-five years of age; yet his head 
drooped upon his breast; his form was Leit to de. 
crepitude; and his hair was utterly white, | 
looked on the features and outline of robust matp- 
rity blended with the ravages of extreme old age, 
What a fearful anomaly is this to gaze at? And 
how does one shudder to think of the mente! 
rack which must have stretched every fibre of the 
soul, ere affliction could have anticipated the work 
of years! His eye had a vacant apathy, and only 
gleamed with a ray of intelligence when plancing 
towards the bier of the dead, when a look of acute. 
of intense eonsciousness, lit it up. ‘T'wo young 
men supported him, or he would have fallen, 
W hen the period arrived for depositing the body in 
the earth, he seemed suddenly to recover from 
his tranee of grief. He looked wildly around; his 
body, before so bent, was instantly up to its na- 
tural towering height ; and, when the earth rattled 
over the lowered coffin, he sprang a few paces 
forward, and, with a yell of such wild despair as 
will ring in my ears to my dying day, fell on the 
ground. They raised him—but he was dead. At 
a soiree, a few evenings afterwards, I learned that 
it was the unfortunate De Valmont whose death | 
had witnessed. From the hour of his daughter's 
dissolution, he had ‘ mourned as one who would 
not be comforted.’ Belonging to that fatal school 
whieh rejects the healing balm offered by Chric- 
tianity to the wounded spirit, and which depends 
on philosophy for support in the hour of need, 
he found, when support was requisite, nothing but 
the cold barren maxims of fortitude to lean upon. 
They were insutlicient. Refusing food or rest, his 
body and mind sank together. At his imperative 
desire, he was lifted from a sick bed to attend the 
funeral—but, the ‘silver cord’ too lightly drawn; 
snapped asunder at his daughter's grave! It ap 
peared that he had been one of the most active in 
projecting and organizing the revolt against Charles 
X. and had made himself conspicuous among the 
heroes of the ‘three days.’ But knowing the ap- 
prehensive love of Isoline, he had concealed his 
participation from her knowledge. ‘The darling 
scheme of his heart was achieved. The King 
driven from his throne, the people triumphant. 
But—-alas! for the vanity of human desires and 
designs !--by association with these events, he be- 
came the murderer of a beloved child, and his 
own life was the expiatory sacrifice. 


A rich man lived in a house between (wo 
blacksmiths, and was disturbed by the noise they 
made. At last they promised toremove, on col- 
dition that he should give them an excellent din- 
ner, which he readily agreed todo. W hen the 
promised feast was ended, he asked them whi- 
ther they intended to transfer their domicile. 
‘* Why,” answered one of them, “ my companio! 
will remove to my house, and I to his.” 
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A RELIC OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


From the Kuickerbocker Magazine. 
4 Relic of the American Revolution. 


4 journal of eight years’ hard fighting during 
the war for our Inaependence. 


BY €OLONEL ALLAN M’LANE, 


We have before us, through the courtesy of an 
obliging friend in the country, am ancient docu- 
ment, which can scarcely fail, to interest every 
true American. It is the original “ Journal of the 
War for our Independence,” kept by that gallant 
officer, Major Allan M’Lane, father of the Hon. 
Louis M’Lane, late Minister to France. It was 
presented by the veteran writer to Gov. Bloomfield, 
of New Jersey, the chairman and father of the 
Pension Law of the United States. Attached to 
the journal, is the following original letter from 
Gen. Washington to the Board of War, in relation 
ta the long and honorable service of the writer : 

“ Major Allan M’Lane, late of the 


Major M’Lane has served in the Army of the 
United States from the commencement of the 
war. Early im the year 1777, he raised a full 
compariy, which was attached te one of the six- 
teen additional regiments. On his joining the 
Continental Army, he was selected to command 
a party of observation; and on the incorporation 
of these regiments into other regiments of the 
several states, he was appointed to the command 
of Major Lee’s partisan infantry, July 13, 1779, 
and se.ved with great reputation in Lee’s legion 
tll March, 1781. The Major was then transfer- 
red to the army under the Baron Steuben’s com- 
mand, in Virginia. He eommanded a detachment 
fom the Marquis De Lafayette’s infantry, and 
under the immediate order of the Board of War, 
and Commander-in-chief, till after the siege of 
York ; and he was permitted to retire on half pay 


2 lor life, on the 31st day of December, 1781. 

- Given under my hand and seal, at Rocky Hill, 

‘ the 4th day of Novereber, 1° 83.” 

4 (Signed,) “Gro. Wasninaron.” 

- ‘To the Hon. Board of War.” 

i. I'he “ Journal” is written in the old school style 


of penmanship, round and bold, in occasional an- 
que orthography, and generally in the second 
Person. It extends through a period of “ eight 


v0 years’ hard fighting,” and illustrates some of the 
e) darkest periods in our country’s history, in a style 
nd of modest and sententious brevity, characteristic 
é + true hero. But the reader shall judge for him- 
self, 

hi- 

“ 7 On the assembling of the first Continental 


/ongress, M’Lane armed at his own expense, and 
pledged his all in support of his country. In No- 


[L. 8.] Continental Army, under my command, | 
informs me that John Pierce, Esq., Paymaster | 
Gencral, and Commissioner of the Army Accounts, | 
doth net consider himself authorized, by the Reso- 
lution of Congress, and construction of the Hen. | Chadsford, on the Brandywine. 
Board of War, to adjust his claims to half pay of | and nine men fell that day. 
life, and refers the Major to Lieut. Col. H. Lee, to | 
be provided for with the other efficers of his legion. 
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vember, 1775, he joined the Minute Men, of Vir- 
ginia, under Gov, Dunmore, where he fought the 
enemy till January, 1776. In August of that 
year he joined Genera] Washington at New York; 
and when the British landed on Long Island, he 
was with the American infantry as a volunteer, 
and fought day and night, till after the bloody 
battle of the 29th of August, at which time he 
surprised and took, near Yellow Creek, five officers 
and fifteen privates, British marines, and the only 
prisoners taken. He passed them safely over to 
New York from Brooklyn, returned to Leng Isl- 
and in the night, joined the Light Infantry on the 
lines, and remained with Washington’s army until 
they returned to New York. He fought all this 
unfortunate campaign on Harlem Heights, White 
Plains, and in Jersey, at Trenton and Princeton— 
found himself. He was seen after elevated to the 
rank of Captain, by Washington, and raised an 
hundred men with his own private funds, advanc- 
ing specie fur bounty. He fought hard fights at 
Short Hill, in Jersey, in June, 1777, and at Gray’s 
Hill, Maryland, where he assisted the American 
infantry in checking the enemy, who had landed at 
Turkey Point, in their cha-e of the militia. Fought 
another hard battle on the 11th September, near 
Lieut. Houston 


“ Gen. Washington fell back on Philadelphia, 
but Congress ordered him to face the enemy again, 
on the morning of the 16th. M’Lane skirmished 
with the enemy, on the Lancaster road, while 
Washington formed for a general action, which a 
heavy rain only prevented. The Lord’s name be 
praised !—for the army would have been cut to 
pieces. M’Lane hung upon the enemy’s lines, 
until early in October, when he moved in front of 
Wayne to the battle of Germantown, having pre- 
viously recennoitered the enemy’s position. He 
made the first fire upon them from Mount Airy 
and followed the retreating foe as far as the mar- 
ket in Germantown. After this battle, the British 
army retired to Philadelphia. On the night of 
the 4th of December, however, they moved out to 
surprise Washington’s camp; but M’Lane, at the 
head of a party of observation, surprised the ene- 
my at Hunt’s Hill, and, by a close fire, harrassed 
them all night, without the loss of ene of his men. 
The next day at noon, he turned the enemy’s 
right, entered Germantown and cut eff the com- 
munieation between the British army and the 
town, for that day and night. At daybreak, on 
the following morning, he found the enemy ad- 
vancing on Washington’s left, and joined Gen, 
Reed, while engaged with a van of the enemy ; 
and when that officer’s horse was shot under him, 
kept the British infantry from bayenetting him, 
while he had time to escape. He then followed 
the retreating enemy, by the Old York road, to 
the Globe Mill, in Front street, where he forced 
five hundred of them to throw off the rails from 
their shoulders, which they had eollected near the 
Rising Sun Tavern, after burning the adjacent 
houses, 

“In a few days after, (we continue the Jour- 
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nal,) Gen. Washington broke up his encampment 
at White Marsh, moved across the Schuylkill into | 
the woods at Valley Forge, and there halted.— | 
M’Lane was detached into the peninsula, between 
the Chesapeake and Delaware, at the head of a 
small party of horse and infantry, furnished by 
Gen. Smallwood, at Wilmington. He relieved 
both Washington’s and Smallwood’s armies, and 
on his return to his duty on the lines, in February, 
1778, he fell in with Cemmodore Barry at Port 
Penn, where he had secured four British trans- 
ports at the piers. The enemy’s fleet attac!ed 
Barry, and M’Lane strengthened the position with | 
bundles of hay, from out of the transperts, and | 
kept the enemy from landing, till Barry escaped 
with an armed schooner. He then set fire to the | 
transports, spiked his guns, and moved off with the 
British prisoners taken by Barry. He then joined 
Gen. Washington at Valley Forge, was detached 
immediately to Germantown, and hung upon the 
enemy's lines near the city, till they reached it.— 
In May, he prevented the British army from de- 
stroying Lafayette’s infantry at Barren Hill Church, 
on the Schuylkill road. Gen. Grant had turned 


the Marquis’s left, and got into his rear in the | 
night, and there waited for a long column of ad- 


vancing Hessians. M’Lane had been joined, in 
the mean time, by one hundred riflemen, from 
Morgan’s regiment, and forty Indians. He feli in 
with the Hessians at Van Deren’s Mill, six miles 
from Philadelphia, and there he amused tkem till 
the Marquis escaped Grant’s vigilance. On the 
18th of June, he entered Philadelphia at day-break, 
with a small party of horse and infantry; and 
while the body ef the British army were moving 
through the city to Gloucester Point, he took one 
captain, four sergeants, two corporals, one provost 
marshall, and thirty-four privates, without firing 
one shot. 

“ Before the enemy evacuated Philadelphia, M’- 
Lane kept an account of fifty fights he had with 
them on the lines. He had fallen into an ambus- 
cade of British horse and infantry, near the rocks 
en the Bustleton road ; received the fire of the in- 
fantry ; was driven to the horse ; two ef the troop 
dashed at him; he ran them off, and lost sight of 
the troop; then turned upon the two horsemen, 
drove the contents of his pistol into one, and 
wounded the other with the empty steck, and es- 
caped the pursuit of the ambuscade. A painting 
of this action is in Peale’s Museum. At another 
time, near the Rising Sun Tavern, on the Ger- 
mantown road, he attacked and beat a patrol of 
thirteen British horse, with two American dra- 
goons, and wounded one of the enemy. They 
took the horrors, and galloped off, stating to the 
commanding officer of the British piquet, that the 
d d rebel M’Lane had ambuseaded them, and 
they cut their way through it, and like to have 
eut him up! Gen. Arnold entered the city on the 
20th. Before Arnold entered the city, William 
West, Deputy Clothier General, also entered, and 
under the authority of Gea. Arnold, purchased at 
his own price all the merchandise he could find, 
and disposed of the goods for the good of the con- 
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cern, viz: Arnold, Commandant, James Maise, (o- 4 
thier General, and William West, the Deputy. — 
This speculation tended to raise the price of goods : 
and to injure the character of the American offi. 
cers; and I believe laid the foundation for Arnold's —. 
desertion to the enemy. , M’Lane got possessjon p 
of a copy of the contract entered into by Arnold, v 
Maise, and West, which was in the following I 
words :— J 
“ Whereas, by the purchasing goods and neces. tl 
saries for the use of the public, sundry articles not be 
wanted for that purpose may be obtained, it js ‘i 
arreed by the subscribers that all such goods and it 
merchandise, which are or may be bought by the la 
Clothier Ge:icral, or persons appointed by him, shall of 
be sold for the joint benefit of the subscribers, and M 
be purchased at their risk. ni 
Witness our hands this 20th day of June, 1778, a 
(Signed ) B. Arnon, ir 
James Maisre, 
Wittram Wesv, Jr.” In 
“ M’Lane cressed the Delaware at Cooper's - 
Ferry in the night; closed in upon. the enemy’s bo 
line of march, to give protection to deserters, and wx 
before the battle of Monmouth, he had passed three th 
hundred Hessian deserters from the British army. 
He joined Gen. Morgan’s corps, and remained - 
with them on the British lines till they embarked me 
at Sandy Hook. In September, he joined Gen. M 
Scott’s Light Infantry, on the British lines, near ref 
New York Island. There he commanded a party oo 
of Indians and Infantry, till the American army At 
re-crossed the North River, and went into winter wi 
quarters. In January, 1779, his company was - 
ordered to join Gen. Sullivan’s expedition against “aps 
the Indians, near Wyoming. On this expedition Le 
he lost his Lieut. Jones; on the 9th June, he was “— 
ordered to join Major H. Lee, near the Clove, and rs 
to command the infantry on the lines near Stoncy ; 
Point. He succeeded in his observations, discoy- " 
ered the weak side of the British works on Stoney tot 
Point, by accompanying Mrs. Smith to the gari- "a 
son on the 12th July, which led to a visit (on the ™ 
17th before day-break, 1779,) from Gen. Wayne. a 
We entered the works sword in hand ; secured all : AC 
in it; dismounted it, and retired, in the course of : Ue 
forty-eight honrs! M’Lane was then ordered to 
Bergen Point, near Powel’s Hook, where he was ve 
joined by one of his old soldiers, (Caleb Levick,) Op 
whom he had lost at the battle of Brandywine.— cl 
The British had starved Caleb till he had enlisted ae 
with them. This soldier discovered to M’Laue ie 
how the garrison at Powel’s Hook might be sul mit 
prised. He proved Levick’s information, and 
municated with Lee; formed an expedition agalls W] 
the Hook, and carried it in the night of the 18th a 


August, 1779, sword in hand, without any los: 
turned the enemy’s guns on the North River, 0 
New York, and amused ourselves, with firing int 
the town, then spiked the guns, and moved off wil 
the prisoners, eighteen commissioned officers ant 
one hundred and eighty non-cemmissioned officers 
and privates! 
“In September, M’Lane was ordered to toe 
British lines, near Sandy Hook, Monmouth coun: 
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i, October, he drove the British and refugees out , intercept the Marquis’s infantry coming down.— 

of the pines, on the road leading to the sea shore, | Lieut. a naval officer of the French fleet, 

where they had taken post to intercept the country | took Capt. Middleton’s pilot-boat, and boarded the 

people going after salt, M’Iene’s party killed this British fleet for the French by mistake ! Middle- 
B fI| the noted Fenton, and the Governor of Jersey | ton was taken to England a prisoner. He refused 

presented five hundred dollars for his head, who | to pilot the inglish fleet. Middleton was a good 
; vas bung in chains at the Freehold Cross-Roads. | whig. Major M’Lane pulled ahead of the sloop-of- 

Remained on the lines, near Sandy Hook, till war, in a barge, and met the fleet in time to ap- 
January, 1780, and before the winter set in, drove prize them of their danger, for which he received 
the enemy out of the South River. The dragoons | the Marquis’s thanks. On the 17th March, he 
went into winter quarters at Burlington; the in- joined Major M’Pherson, on the south side of 
fantry attacked the garrison at Handy Hook, took James’ River, and acted with the light army under 
it by surprise, and brought off the prisoners with a the command of the Marquis till Arnold left Vir- 
large quantity of Continenaal bills, to the amount ginia. T’hen he was ordered by the Board of War 
of one million of dollars, and so well executed, that to repair to Gen. Washiagten’s head-quarters in 
Mr. Smith, the loan officer at Philadelphia, could | Jersey ; from thence to the South River, near 
not discover the difference between them and the | Shrewsbury, with instructions to watch the enemy’s 
genuine bills. In April, 1780, M’Lane moved | movements near Sandy Hook. During this tour 
from Jersey, at the head of dismounted troops, to | of duty, M’Lane crossed in a barge to Long-Island, 
Portsmouth, in Virginia, to act on the British lines, | and there received the signals ef the British fleet 
In July, he was ordered to return to Jersey. He) then assembling at Sandy Hook, to relieve Corn- 
embarked his sick and baggage on board of a pilot | wallis. He returned to Gen. Washington, then 
boat, at his own expense; the Governor of Virgi+ on the lines near York, during the siege; and on 
nia, (Mr. Jeflerson,) refusing to risk any vessel on | the arrival of the British fleet off the Chesapeake, 
the bay, the refugees being there in their barges, in | M’Lane proceeded to sea, to prove the signals, and 
considerable foree. The infantry able to march, | report to Gen. Washington, The General wished 
moved by land, under tae command of Capt. Arm-| the Count de Grace to slip his cable, and pursue 
strong, On his passage to the head of the Elk, the British fleet. The Count excused himself; at 
M’Lane was attacked by Capt. Thompson, in a | the same time, they were five ships of the line in- 
refugee baree, but beat him, and made him and his | ferior to that of De Grace’s. M’Lane was disap- 
crew prisoners. He joined the army in .‘ersey in | pointed. He expected to see an action between 
August. Very active service till December. Lee, | the fleets. After Cornwallis’s troops had marched 
with the assistance of M’Lane, had the kgion! from York, as prisoners, toe the interior of Virginia, 
augmented by a resolution of Congress, Lee, the | Col. Laurens proposed to M’Lane to accompany 
commanding officer, and M’Lane the next of ecur-*, | him to South Carolina, to act with a regiment ef 
Lee prevailed on the Legislature of Maryleud to | blacks which be would engage to raise as soon as 
vote him sixty horses, and named M’Lane to pur-! he arrived the.e. M’Lane would have freely ac- 
chase them. ‘This was a trick of Lee’s to get rid | cepted the ser; but as the war appeared to be 


n of M’Lane, to make room for his friend Beyton.— | near a clo’, and his family required his attention, 
In January, 1781, Lee moved on with the legion | he reque.ced Col, Laurens to mention his situation 
am to the Carolinas, leaving M’Lane in Philadelphia, | to Gen, Washington, which he did. The General 
i. purchasing horses, and recruiting the legion. ‘The | wished Major M’Lane to attend to the e. barkation 
* Pennsylvania and New Jersey line mutinied in this | of the troops, then about to pass up the bay in bay 
a month, A critical winter for America! An officer _craft, and keep in the river, an armed boat, to pre- 
all who had a family, was hard run te maintain it.— | vent any of the refugees’ boats from intercepting 
of It took a year’s pay of a cap'ain to purchase a cow, | them, which he did. On the arrival of the army 
“to lo give his family milk. In February, Lee organ- | at Philadelphia, M’Lane was ordered into Dela- 
ses zed his legion, and returned M’Lane to the Board | ware, to reconnoitre the British refugee cruisers as 
,) of War as a retiring officer, zmder the resolution of | high as Port Penn, who were committing depreda- 
id October, 1780. M’Lane addressed (ea. Washing- | tions on the shore, as well as in the bay. 
al ton, and complained of Lee’s trick. ‘The General| ‘The Major was in Dover on the 31st January, 
pe Was at this time organizing the infantry under La- | 1782, when Gen. Dickinson was alarmed at the 
sul layette, to move to Portsmouth, Virginia, to act! appearance of the Fox schooner of ten guns from 
ai with the detachment of the French fleet, expected ; New York, said to be landing near Little Creek, 
‘inst Irom Rhode Island, to act against Arnold, and | withir ten miles of the state house. He recon- 
isth M’Lane was provided for, brevetted a Major, and / noitered the enemy, by direction of Gov. Dickin- 
wy Was ordered to join the Baron Steaben, which he | son; found the schooner was ashore, pressed on 
ag did on the 6th March, in Williamsburgh, Virginia. | by the ice ; closed on her with his friend Mr. John 
into Che Marquis’s infantry was to follow in craft down , Vining, a gentleman of great spirit. Vining offer- 


the Chesapeake. ed to board the schooner with the Major’s flag.— 


— “On the 9th March, the Baron Steuben detach-| The captain; a refugee, immediately on Vining’s 

ea M’ Lane with the charge of the signals at the | presenting his flag, consulted his officers, and gave 
ughthouse on Cape James. he British fleet ap-| up the vessel a prize to the Major, on condition 
> the “sme before the French, and a sloop-of-war in| that the officers and crew should be escorted to 
panty. “isguise, under French colors, stood up the bay, to! New York as prisoners ef war to the army of the 


wil) | 
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United States, and there remain till exchanged,— 
The Major sent off Vining in the night to obtain 
the Governor’s flag. and the militia guard. ‘The 
Major had, before he closed on the schooner, or- 
dered fires to be kindled in the woods, which had 
the appearance of an encampment. Vining did 
not return until the morning of the Ist February, 
1782—twvo late! The vessel floated, and the wind 
favoring her, she was presently in deep water; 
and the Major had to abandon his prize, and was 
in danger of being made prisoner himself. He 
returned to head quarters, then in Philadelphia.— 
Gen. Washington permitted him to retire on half 
pay for life, under the resolution of Congress, Oc- 
teber 21, 1780. 

« Col. M’Lane commenced the commission busi- 
ness at Smyrna, Delaware, not having a dollar 
left of his patrimuny and fortune. In March, 
1783, he had two shallops laden with wheat, on 
the waters of Duck creek. Capt. Brooks, of the 
refugee barge “ Hookumsnivy,” had on the night 
of the 15th, taken both vessels, and was towing 
them down to his rendezvous at Bombay Hook. 
On the morning of the l6th, befure day-break, 
Colonel M’Lane attacked Brook, at the head of a 
few of his neighbors and old soldiers, beat him, 
retook his shallops, and captured Brooks’ barge.— 
And thus ended an eight years’ war, commencing 
as a volunteer militia-man, and ended as sueh.” 


THE QUESTION. 
Arr—“ My lodging is on the cold ground.” 


A lovely young wife said one day, in her bower, 
As her biide-maiden sat by her side, 

**}°il tell thee what pass’d in that halcyon hour, 
When he ask’d me, would | be his bride. 

It was in this bower, to be hold the sun set, 
In his golden bed, glorious and bnght, 

We silently stood, but our eyes often met, 
And each glauce was a yzleam of delight. 


“He tenderly press’d both my waist and my hand, 
Yet nothing—still nothing said he,— 

Or little that I could at first understand, 
For he spoke in a faltering key. 

His tongue, it would seem, had furgotten its duty, 
He trembled, but ’twas not with iear; 

1 blush’d like the rose, and it heighten’d my beauty ; 
At least, so he tuld me, my dear. 


“T felt—but 1 cannot describe, as I would, 
My teelings of timid delight ; 

But felt like a poor silly thing as I stood, 
And confused, play’d the baby outright, 

To hie my contusion, still closer he press’d, 
My head on his shoulder reclin’d 

And gas,ing with pleasure, I then was address’d 
With words that delight woimankind. 


* O sweet we'e the sounds, as they fell on my ear, 
W hen thus, in a whisper, said he, 
’Than life more I love thee, then tell me, my dear, 


THE QUESTION—WOMAN’S LOVE. 


O wilt thuu be married to me ?’ 

What my heart would have auswer’d he very soon 
guess’d, 

Though my timid tongue would not say yes; 

For then (when his lips were on mine fondly press‘ 

I gave him a modest first kiss.’ W, 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Oh what was love mad. fur, if ’tis not the same, 
Thro’ joy and thro’ sorrow, thro’ glory and shame 
I know not, f ask not, if guilt’s in that hear, 
I but know that I love thee whatever thou ar", 
Moore, 

Every one must recollect the thrilling and pain- 
ful illustrations of the above sentiment, furnished 
by the tragical story of Emmett, the Irish patriot, 
and which has been so thrillingly depicted by Irv. 
ing, in his story of the ‘ Broken Heart.’ Nor does 
that stand as a solitary instance in the history of 
woman’s affections. The every day experience 
of the observer of human nature, will teach him, 
that there is a fortitude and elasticity in the love 
of even the most retired female, that defies mis- 
fortune and disgrace ; and only burns with a purer 
and brighter ray, the more darkly the cloud gathers 
around its object. It is not amid the sunshine of 
prosperity, when the world shines brightly upon 
us, that we can properly appreciate the unyielding 
tenacity of woman’s love. But go to the dark and 
miserable hovel to which misfortune has reduced 
some one of its thousand victims; ask its wretched 
inmate what he has saved most valuable, frem the 
wreck of his once princely fortune, and ten to one 
he will point to his wife, the pride of his prosperity, 
and delight of his thoughts, now the selace of his 
affliction. And if indeed his heart is capable of 
appreciating the real worth of such a treasure, what 
to him are all other lesses or reverses as long as it 
remains unchanged? They pass by him as the 
waves of the sea; which may toss the frail barque 
which they bear onward to its destination; but 
which can never effect the equanimity of its course; 
or disturb the serenity of its inmates. 

But to our story. Ellen Munroe was the only 
daughter of a wealthy southern planter, who had 
spared no pains or expense in her education. Pos- 
sessed of no common share of personal beauty, and 
sole heir of the large estate of her father, her hand 
was sought by a numerous train of admirers.— 
Left to her unbiassed choice by the kind indul- 
gence of a doating parent, she passed by the oflers 
of the wealthy and distinguished suitors by whom 
she was surrounded, and selected from ameng the 
companions of her infancy, one whose only recom: 
mendations were unblemished character, and a mind 
of the first order. 

Francis Raymond had been her play-fellow i 
infancy, and her constant companion in the more 
advanced stages of childhood. As she sprung l 
womanhood, and he found her continually su 
rounded by the proud and wealthy of the land, he 
discovered how deeply his heart was enthralled, 
and his own proud spirit dictated to him the ne 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


gerour an influence. True love is ever timid sand 
when Raymond contrasted his own situation, Je- 
pendent upon a precarious profession for support, 
with that of those with whom he must enter the 
lists as a rival, hope died within his heart, if indeed 
it had ever existed there. 

The struggle was long and bitter in his breast, 
but pride triumphed; he could bear to leave her 
so long as memory might be permitted to cherish 
her image, as one not loved in vain, he could live 
upon the memory of the past; but to listen to a 
cold and chilling refusal from her lips, to have the 
fondly cherished chimeras of his boyhood dashed 
to the ground forever, by a word from her lips, 
there was madness in the thought—he lacked the 
fortitude to brave it. 

He determined te flee the scenes of his infancy 
forever, and to seek refuge in the wilds of Texas, 
from the maddening memories which every bush 
and every tree around him recalled but too forcibly 
to mind. 

A painful task remained to be performed ; com- 
mon courtesy demanded that he should not depart 
without bidding her farewell; pride whispered too 
that it would be too plainly exhibiting his weak- 
ness to shrink from the partiag interview. He 
nerved himself for the task, and the evening pre- 
ecding that fixed for his departure, he called with 
the intention of bidding her a hasty adieu ; contrary 
to expectation he found her alone. ‘The cold aus- 
terity of manner which he had determined to as- 
sume, faded before the kind reception which he met 
with, and seating himself beside her, he for a time 
forgot the object: of his visit. 

‘Tam glad to find you alune this evening,’ said 
he at length, as she laid aside the guitar with which 
she had been accompanying her voice in one of his 
favorite songs, 

‘That is a pleasure I should have enjoyed very 
often of late Frank, if I had depended on you for 
company,’ replied Ellen. ‘ These long intervals be- 
tween your visits are unkind; surely I have not 
been so unfortunate as to offend you.’ 

‘No Ellen,’ replied he, ‘ but from what I witnes- 
sed during the last three or four visits which I made, 
| should suppose you were not likely to suffer ennui 
from want of company,’ 

There was something of reproach in the half 
playful tone in which he uttered these words; she 
Was not slow to perceive it. 

‘Frank,’ she replied, after looking at him for a 
moment in silence, ‘when Ellen Munroe forgets 


her old friends, it will be time to reproach her with 
treating her mew ones with that courtesy to wnica | 
they are entitled. I have not expected this from 
you. 
‘I meant net so Ellen,’ he hastily remarked, ‘I 
only intend—but no matter. I have no reproaches 
lomake, and if I had, they would be but ill suited 
lo a farewell interview. I have come to bid you 
adieu !—and forever.’ 
‘Frank, surely you jest,’ returned she — what 
means this ? you are angry, and at me; we must not 
part thus,’ 
‘Tam not angry Ellen,’ he replied—his assumed 
19 
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firmness fast deserting him—‘ I have no cause for 
anger, not even the slightest, and believe me El 
len, it would be no hight cause, that could excite an 
angry feeling in my breast towards you—but we 
part to-night, most probably forever—to-morrow, | 
depart for ‘Texas.’ 

She spoke not; yet her look was more eloquent 
than words could possibly have been. He could 
not misunderstand it—it told him that the ties 
which the long and sunny years of infancy had 
entwined around them, were yet unsevered, that 
with her as with him the heart was unchanged.— 
His vows, his pride, his fears, all, all were forgotten 
as he poured forth the wild tale of his love. That 
night he returned home the accepted suitor of Ellen 
Munroe. 

Though her father might not entirely have ap- 
proved ef her choice, he loved her too fondly te 
thwart her inclinations in a matter so momentous 
to. her future happiness, and his consent was freely 
given to their union—it was then late in the fall, 
and a day was fixed early in the ensuing spring 
for their nuptials, But his day dreams of felicity 
were destined to be brief—one month from the 
period of the interview related, saw him incarce- 
rated in a dungeon, upon a charge of the most hei- 
nous and fearful crime; wilful and dehberate mur- 
der! The evidence against him was wholly cir- 
cumstantial, but at the same time so conclusive in 
its nature, as almost to preclude the possibility of 
his innocence. 

The circumstances were these: a quarrel had 
taken place between himself and Captain Hender- 
son, of the army, one of the rejected suitors of El- 
len. ‘The quarrel had been doubtless sought br 
the soldier in a moment of pique on first learning 
the success of his rival. A challenge passed, was 
accepted, and a day appointed for the meeting.— 
The evening preceding the appointed day, Hen- 
derson was found murdered by the road side; at 
a short distance from him was discovered, con- 
cealed among the leaves a dirk, known by man 
to be the property of Raymond, and which had 
been seen in his possession on the morning of the 


murder. Raymond was also seen coming from the 


woods in which the body was found, a few hours 
before its discovery. An examination of the 
wounds of the murdered man discovered the fact 
that he had been attacked from behind, and show- 
ed beyond a doubt that Raymond’s dirk was the 
weapon with which they had been inflicted. An- 
other circumstance which had no small weight 
with many, was the fact of his making no prepa- 
rations for the approaching duel by ‘ practising,’ as 
it is technically termed among duellists. Opposed 
to this overwhelming mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence he had nothing to offer, but the clearest testi- 
mony of an unblemished character from his earliest 
infancy up to the moment of his incarceration. 
There was but one opinion as to his guilt; all 


concurred in denouncing him as a cold blooded and © 


cowarilly assassin. 


‘Whither are you going, Ellen?’ said Judge 
Munroe to his daughter, as she passed him in the 


hall in the afternoon ef the day succeeding the” 
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murder! ‘ Wherefore have you your bornet and | 
cloak? Surely you are not going out through this | 
rain 


voice husky with emotion, but breathing determin: | 
ed resolution in every tone. | 
‘My daushter, dearest child, you must think of 
him no more,’ exclaimed the old man bursting into 
tears and throwing his arms around her neck—it 
was the first time the subject had been mentioned, 
and indeed the first time he had seen her since the 
fatal discovery. 


‘Father,’ exclaimed the maiden, in the same 
subdued but resolute tone in which she had first. 
spoken, and facing him with her arms folded on her 
breast, *I cannot, I dare not obey you; I must, I) 
will see him.’ 

‘My child, my beloved one,’ exclaimed the old 
man, frantically, ‘you know not what you do—he | 
is a murderer, a cold blooded, cowardly : 
‘Father, father,’ screamed the maiden, ‘ pause I | 
beseech you—I know all—every thing. I have 
heard his guilt preclaimed frem a hundred mouths, 
and every anathema that the vile herd have heaped | 
upon his head, has but rendered him dearer to this 
heart. Father until now I never knew how muchI | 
loved him,’ 


‘Do you then believe him innocent?’ asked the 

old man, in a voice vainly struggling for calmness, | 

‘ Believe it !—father I know it, I would swear it.’ | 

‘Yet Ellen, dearest Ellen,’ said her father, im- 

ploringly, ‘ every body believes him guilty and_ 


‘The greater reason why I should not desert 
him,’ said Ellen, proudly. ‘ No father, if the proofs | 
of his guilt were written in letters of fire upon my 
heart, I would cling to him still. Father, fear not 
that your daughter will do aught for which you 
will ever blush ; but oppose me not I beseech you 
if you would not drive me mad. I must, I will 
see hiin—he shall know that there 1s at least one 
heart that believes him innocent despite of circum- | 
stances; and which should cherish him still if as- 
sured of his guilt.’ 

The father buried his face in his hands, and 
sunk upon a chair; the daughter left the house ac- 
companied only by a black servant; and in a few 
moments was in the presence of him for whom she 
thus fearlessly braved the scorn and censure of the 
world. 


The interview was brief—-an age of thought 
and feeling were crowded into the space ef a few 
short moments. Raymond insisted and finally 
obtained from her a promise that she would not 
see him again until the trial should be over. She 
left the prison with full faith in his innocence, 
and in the solitary cell to which he was consigned, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that there was 
at least one heart satisfied of his innocence and 
that heart the one of all others in the memory of 
which he would wish to have an unbieimished name, 
At length the day of trial arrived—the court was 
crowded to excess, for the excitement had been un- 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


‘I am going to see him, father,’ she replied, in a| the fact of a challenge having passed between Ray- 


precedented. The celebrated Colonel H was 


engaged for the defence, and at an early hour the 
sheriff proceeded to empannel the jury. 
The first witness called to the stand testified to 


mond and the deceased, and the arrangement that 
had been made for a hostile meeting. 

The second testified to the finding of the body, 
and to his meeting with Raymond returning from 
the woods some hours before the discovery. 

This portion ef the testimony had however but 


little weight, as it was proved that the body was 
warm and bleeding when found, and could not have 
been dead more than an hour. 

The next witness was Dr. Stevens, the surgeon 
who examined the body. He testified to the fact 
vf having been with Raymond in his office in the 
morning, and having seen in his possession a dirk . 
of very peculiar construction—that this same dirk . 
was found concealed near the murdered man’s : 

corpse, with about one inch of the point broken off, : 
which point was found in one of the wounds ; the c 
dirk was here produced and identified by the wit- . 
ness; the point which had been taken from the py 
wound corresponded exactly with the other part.— y 
When the dirk was produced, the prisoner looked cs 
at it for a moment, and then starting suddenly from . 
his seat, while a flush overspread his pale features, 
leaned over the bar and whispered for a moment in * 
his counsel’s ear. 

‘ You say vou-know this dirk to be the one that h 
Mr. Raymond had in his possession on the morning ; : 
of the murder,’ said Col. H. after a moment's study, 
‘did you take it into your hands while you were in a 
Mr. Raymond's office 

‘I did, and examined it attentively,’ was the re- th . 
ply. ‘Ido not think I can be mistaken.’ ra 

‘Did you make any remark relative to carrying a 
a weapon of the kind in your hat, and if so, what pon 


was it?’ 
‘I remarked that it was often times more conve- / 


nient to carry a small dirk in that way than in the sert 
breast, and placed the prisoner’s dirk in my hat to tha 
sow him the way which I meant.’ whi 
‘ How did it correspond with the length of your Cay 
hat? for 
‘It was about half an inch shorter than the At 
crown.’ unit 
‘Is that your hat you have in your hand” 80 € 
‘It is.’ pani 
‘Will you have the goodness te see how this whe 
weapon which you have identified as the prisoner s hist 
corresponds with that measurement.’ lie, 
The witness did as he was desired, when to his Ray; 


own astonishment and that of the srowded audi- 
ence by which the court was thronged, it proved 
one inch longer than the hat! 
A suffocating murmur of half suppressed emotion 
ran through the court room. 
‘There is some awful mistake here,’ said the wit 
ness, ‘gentlemen of the jury, I have 
‘Stop, sir,’ exclaimed the now deeply 
counsel, rismg from his seat with a countenance 
flushed to the brow, ‘I want you now to tell this 
jury what Mr. Raymond did with the dirk after yo" 
took it out of your hat and returned it to him.’ 
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‘J recolleet distinctly,’ replied the witness, ‘he 
‘aid it between the leaves of a large bible, which lay 
upon the lower shelf of his book case.’ 

‘ Sheriff, the book, the book,’ exclaimed the coun- 
sel, «and on your life open it not till it’s produced 
in court.’ 

The sheriff left the court and in a few moments 
returned, bearing with him a large bible which 
was identified by the witness on the stand as the 
one in which he had seen Raymond deposite the 
dirk. 

The sheriff was next sworn, and testified that 
he had kept the key of Raymond’s office from the 
first hour of his arrest, and that no one but kimself 
had ever had access to it, and that he had found 
the bible in the very situation described by the last 
witness. 

‘Now, gentlemen of the Jury,’ said Col. H., 
rising, ‘ it remains to consummate the proof ef my 
client’s innoeence, for myself I hare not the slight- 
est doubt that the weapon which belonged to the 
prisoner will be found where he placed it previous- 
ly to this unfortunate occurrence. Gentlemen 
examine for yourselves,’ and he handed te book 
tothe foreman. As the latter raised it upon the 
desk before him, a dirk dropped from between the 
leaves, the very counterpart of the one which had 
been sworn to as belonging to the prisoner, in 
every other respect but length. It was placed in 
the hat and corresponded exactly with the descrip- 
tion given by Dr. 8S. A wild and thrilling shout 
arose from the assembled multitude, loud above 
which might be heard the shrill notes of a female 
voice. It proceeded from Ellen Munroe, who was 
the next moment clasped in the arms of her now 
freed lover—he had been acquitted by acclamation, 
and without the ceremony of a vote among the 
jurors, 


A month after the termination of the trial, a de- 
serter, when about to suffer for his crime, confessed 
that, out of revenge for some fancied indignity, 
which he had once experienced at the hands of 
Captain Henderson, he had committed the murder 
for which Raymond had been so nearly convicted. 
At the day appointed, Ellen and Raymond were 
united, but he could not forgive the friends who had 
80 easily deserted him, and in a few weeks, acco»- 
panied by his lovely bride, he departed for ‘l'exas, 
where those who have been conversant with the 
history of the recent struggle of that infant Repub- 
lic, have recently met with his true name, that of 
Raymond being a fictitious one under which I have 
chosen to designate him in the sketch. 


CARRYING OTHER PEopLE’s PROPERTY OUT 
oF THE Worip.—A citizen dying in debt, and 
it coming to his creditors’ ears—* Farewell,”’ 
‘aid one, “there is so mueh of mine gone with 
him,” —* And he carried so much of mine with 
him,” said another. A person hearing them: 
make their several complaints, said, * Well, 1 
see now that though a man can carry nothing of 

sown out of the world, yet he may carry a 


time appointed,and never ma 


great deal of other men’s.’ 


less you intend to fulfil it. 


The following beautiful ballad is extracted from 
the Dublin Examiner. 


GERALDINE—A BALLAD. 


The moon was bright, and calm the night, 
And sweetly smiled the lovely scene; 
But deep the sigh, and wild the eye, 
And sad the heart of Geraldine. 


She sorght the hill, where low and still, 
In deathly sleep the vanquished lay ; 
She rent her hair in wild despair, 
She could not weep, she dared not pray. 


Her’s was the tongue had widely sung, 
Of Erin’s wrongs, and Erin’s woes, 
Her’s was the hand, did belt his brand, 
When Connor for his country rose. 


With valour vain, the patriot train, 
Braving the Saxon’s thunder stood ; 
And desperate fray deformed the day, 
And night’s dark veil was stained with blood. 


Fierce was the strife for death or life— 

Their hands were strong tkeir hearts were brave; 
Till every gleam of freedom’s dream, 

W as buried in their leader’s grave. 


The distant scene, bright and serene, 
Was slumb’ring in the moonlight ray ; 
And near the mould, where pale and cold, 
In blood and darkness Connor lay. : 


A sterner throe of frantic wo, 

Thrilled in the mourner’s tortured breast— 
“Erin,” she cried, “tor thee he died— 

On thee, on thee, his blood shall rust. 


Though bathed in gore—he breathes no more— 
In light and rest I see thee smile— 

With hatred fierce, a daughter’s curse, 
Pursue and crush thee, thankless isle ! 


Hark! from above, I hear my love— 
I feel his glance of angry flame ; 

He hears me dare, in impious prayer, 
To breathe his country’s sacred name. 


Yet dear that land, and patriot band, 
Dear the green hills he loved so well— 

Unstain’d and bright, as heavenly light, 
The sacred cause for which he fell. 


As well this breast, that loved him best, 
Might breathe a curse o’er Connor’s grave— 
As raise the pray’r of wild despair, 
Against the land he died to save. 


Death joins the ties, that death destroys, 
And Connor’s fate shall yet be mine.— 
The orient ray, of early day, 
*Rose on the grave of Geraldine. 
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LIFE IN THE EAST. 


LIFE IN THE EAST. 


By M. J. Quin, Esq., Author of ** dA Steam 
Voyage down the Danube,’ &c. 


| Amongst Sadik’s friends was a little hen- 
_pecked fellow of the name of Merdek. Talk- 
ing together one day of their domestic affairs, 
Merdek was astonished to hear of the change 
wrought in Huseinee’s character by the decision 
* ORIENTAL WIVES. Sadik evinced on the first day of their marriage, 

There are few things relating to eastern man- | and remembering that his wife also (a termagant 
ners concerning which we Europeans entertain | of the first water) had a feline favorite, he be- 
such erroneous notions, as the degrees of au- | thought him that it was not yet too late to reco. 
thority and influence exercised by the regularly ' ver, by a similar act of heroism, his proper 
married women, especially among the Turks station as the ruler of his own family. Forth. 
and Persians. A distinction, it must always be | with returning home, he girded himself with his 
borne in mind, and a very marked one, exists | scimitar, and entering my lady’s chamber with 


between the duly-married consort and the “slave 
of the right hand,”’ as Mahomet «designates the 
mere concubine, or odaliqne of the harem. The 
number of the latter altogether depends on the 
station, and wealth, and temperament of the 
possessor. From the effect of the climate fe- 
males attain maturity in those regions much 
sooner than amongst us: from the same cause, 
as well as from their sedentary habits, their in- 
dolence, and their excessive indulgence in the 
luxur.es of the bath, they, in fact, often assame 
all the symptoms of old age at a period when the 
English woman exhibits the full display of her 
charms. Allowances being made for these cir- 
cumstances, it will still be fuund that the number 
who take advantage of the plurality system is 
by no means so great as we usually imagine. Of 
a thousand Persians, for instance, not a dozen 
have more than two wives; not thirty have more 
than one; and where this is the case, the best- 
informed travellers agree that the routine of 
domestic life does not differ very materiaHy from 
that which we behold in every well-regulated 
family at home: that is to say, the real, substan- 
tial head of the administration is the lady of the 
mansion. 

There is a popular story in Persia which 
clearly establishes this point: —A wealthy nabob 
had a very pretty daughter, named Hoseinee, 
who being an only child, was spoiled atan early 
age, and grew up with a temper that often mar- 
red her beauty of its most beguiling attractions: 
she chose to fix her affections on Sadik Beg, a 
yeung soldier of good family, who, however, 
possessed no other portion than his sword. The 
father yielded to her wishes in every respect, and 
Sadek, upon learning the good fortune that 
awaited bis. hesitated not to avail himself of 
the young lady’s cendescension. But he resol- 
ved, at the same time, that in accepting her 
hand he should not, as she appeared to expect, 
become her slave. The ceremony was periorm- 
ed, apartments were assigned to the ‘** happy 
pair’ in the nabob’s palace. It happened that 
while they were sitting together the first evening 
of their marriage, a favorite cat presented her- 
self, purring, to the notice of the bride. Sadik 
attempted to play with it, but the animal, jealous, 


erhaps, of his novel and superior claims to the | tiful affection trom the Prince to the peasadt; 


ady’s atteation, scratched him, whereupon he 
deliberately drew his sword, and severing its 
head from the bedy, flung beth in a moment out 
of the window. Heselnes saw at once that, in- 
stead of a slave, she had obtained a master. 
The effect was magical: she became one of the 
most submissive and charming wives in the 
world. 


a swagger that very little became his ordinary 
position, he beheld “ Tabby” approaching him 
in her usual familiar manner. The meditated 
sacrifice was consummated in an instant; but 
while poor Merdek was stooping to execute the 
window act of the tragedy, his wife, who was 
already apprised of the story, gave hima box 
on the ear which laid him prostrate on the floor. 
* Take that, you booby,” said she, with an air of 
ineflable scorn; “* you forget that Hoseinee’s cat 
was killed on the wedding day.” 

The tale, however, goes on to inform us that 
the nabob’s daughter by no means lost rank in 


consequence of her early submission. Having 


discovered that she was not to rule in one way, 
she, with the ready instinct of her sex, soon 
availed herself of another. Sadik was notto be 
commanded, but he was easy to be seduced; and 
while the wife of Merdek governed by the iron 
rod of ** Won’t you, dear?” spoken in ber stern 
voice, Hoseinee was perhaps still more potential 
by her talismanic “* Will you not, my love?” ut- 
tered in a softened ‘tone, which the soldier knew 
not how to resist. I know of no other distinction 
that prevails in these occidental climates. In 
fact, though few married men will acknowledge 
it, we are all ruled by force or by fraud, and of 
the two it appears to me, from what I have ob- 
served through life, that the more dangerous 
mi-tress of the two is the woman who pretends 
to no authority at all. Whenever I find this to 
be the case, whenever | hear it said that Mrs. 
So-and-so is the most meek, the most acquiesc- 
ing creature in existence, that she has, even 
upon the most trifling point, no will of ber own, 


nor any desire to have any will save that of her 
husband, I seldom fail to discover that, although 
the truth is she has no will but that of her hus- 
band, she has taken very good care beforehand 
that his will should be the very thing she would 
wish it to be. The * Won't you, dear?” has ils 
power certainly—it may now and then be check- 
ed by a Sadik; but the ** Will you not, my 
love?” sinks us all—Heaven help us!—ite 
Merdeks! 
| The Persian word “ mader,” for mother, 
‘sounds not unlike our own. She is throughout 
‘the East the object of the most sacred and beau: 


she almost uniformly directs the marriages © 
her children. If a woman have property of het 
own, the Koran secures to her full command © 
it during her life, and that control is in no 4) 
affected by her marriage. This is a privilege 
which the English married woman does not po 
sess, unless special provision to the contrary 

made before she pronounces the binding sylia 
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of matrimony. For such is the tenderness of 
our law in ber behalf, that it strips her of all 
personal interest in her own property ‘he mo- 
ment the ring is put on, unless she has previously 
bound the gentleman to give up all his rights in 
that respect, by making him say so in three or 
more ample skins of parchment, regularly 
signed and sealed. 

‘The Mahometan wife, moreover, has similar 
control over her dower. At ber death her hus- 
band is entitled only to half her property, in- 
cluding her dower, if there be no children; if 
there be, he only takes a fourth, the remainder 
being equally divided amongst the children, 
males and females sharing alike. 

Even amongst the Tartars, the position of the 
wife differs not very materially from that which 
she énjoys in Europe, although she is treated on 
some poilts in a manner that would lead a 
stranger to think otherwise. She is purchased 
from her father according to the primitive cus- 
‘om. The suitor, if he cannot at once pay the 
price demanded fur her in cows—a cow being 
amongst them the principal standard of value— 
must yield his personal service in lieu thereof, as 
Jacob did of old. The price of a well-looking 
girl is about thirty cows: it descends as low as 
four or ive cows, 1n proportion to the want of 
personal attractions on the part of the lady. But 
though the father may sell his daughter, the hus- 
band cannot dispose of his wife after that fash- 
ion. If she be faithless, he may send her home, 
and obtain whit he paid for her back again. 
But if she be well conducted, and be the parent 
of children—the great source of all honor in the 
East—she may go through life as happy as any 
woman 10 any country. Itis true that amongst 
some nations of Tartars she is not permitted to 
eat at the same table with her Lusband, aod she 
is compelled to go through all the drudgery of 
the family, while her lord sits at his ease. But 
examples of similar treatment may be found 
evea in France. Generally speaking, the Tar- 
lar wives, contrary to the import of tke pro- 
verbial expression, are far from being Tartars. 
They are hospitable to strangers, affectionate to 
their husbands and children, they dress on their 
festival days splendidly, they go to see their 
irends and relations when they chose, they have 
their meetings for social enjoyment, fer tittle 
laitle and scandal. What mure can they desire? 

Their gala costume differs from that of the 
Turkish ladies chiefly in the number of their 
guld and silver ornaments, of which they make 
a prodigal show. ‘Their ear-rings are immense, 
ofien hanging dewn to the shoulders: their gold 
neck-chains,and armiets, are remarkably suinp- 
luous ; and in addition to these, they even deco- 
rate the nose with rings. They wear trowsers 
of alight yellow, or ruby colour, red slippers, 
loug silk gowns, braided in front with silver 
twist, and fastened with silver bu(tons, and cinc- 
tures of leather embroidered with the same ma- 
erial, and confined by a splendid golden clasp. 

ike the Turkish women, they dye their finger 
Hails red, and they seldom go out unveiled. ‘The 
unmarried females are distinguished irom the 
matrons by a round high cap of red cloth, orna- 
mented with Turkish gold and silver coins and 
ee Bands of coral are wound 
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round the forehead, and the hair, to which great 
attention is paid, falls behind in long thick plaits, 
tied at the end by silver cords. 

See two or three Tartar damsels in their car- 
riage on an excursion of pleasure—they look 
the gayest of the gay. At the “‘sweet waters’’ 
of Constantinople, or at Buyukdere, or Scutari, 
when the opportunity offers in the fine season, 
while the matrons are seated beneath the deep 
umbrage, smokiog their pipes, and drinking in 
with gusto the vapour which they extract from 
the fragrant herb, the daughters may be seen 
swinging—one of the most favorite amusements 
of the ladies of the East. On their own native 
steppe they seldom take coflee, preferring to it a 
sort of tea which is found on the banks of the 
Don. They do not take this beverage, as we 
do, with cream and sugar: they mix it with salt, 
butter, and pepper, which they deem much more 
wholesome. | 

The madgar, or carriage, which they use on 
the steppe is, however, a very different affair 
from the araba which they may hire at Pera or 
Scutari, not indeed as to facility of locomotion, 
for being both springless, they are in that re- 
spect much thesame; but as to oulward appear- 
ance and form, the araba resembling one of our 
very old-fashioned covered cabs, gaudily painted, 
and not unlike those which may still be seen on 
the stands at Madrid and Naples. The Tartar 
madgar is just such a vehicle as | very lately 
had the mistortune to be tumbled about in while 
travelling through Aragon—a long, narrow car 
covered with dried sheep skia, or mats, stretche 
on a hoop, the wood-work fastened together by 
means of pegs, not a particle of iron being visi- 
ble through the entire machine. It is perched 
on two or four whecls, which turn with the axle, 
and as the drivers are curiously frugal of their 
grease, the shafts of the car, the axle, and the 
wheels, conspire to produce a concert wich too 
seldom (alas!) varies from the grave to the gay 
during the whole journey. The fartar madyar 
is drawn by camels or buffaloes. The wild 
steppe road furnishes no inns; but every shep- 
he:d hut holds for the passer by a store of curds, 
cream, fresh eggs, water meilons, and honey, 
the latter equal to that of Hymettus, by reason 
of the thyme-scented plants, with which, hke 
Greece, the soil abounds. 

The human heart, meet it where we may, is 
after all a divinely-tuned instrument. There 
are scarcely any nations so savage, in which, for 
some reason or another generally recognized as 
sacred, that portion of our internal system does 
not rejoice iu yielding a hospitable reception to 
thestranger. ‘Throughout the East we uniformly 
find this reason to be traceable to the story of 
Abraham entertaining the three travellers, who 
turned out to be angels. The most roguish 
Bedouin,who feels no remorse of conscience in 
stealing all he can lay bis hands upon outside his 
tent, yet looks upon the stranger and his equip- 
age as inviolable, the moment they are under 
the protection of bis roof. He has, from his 
childhood, been accustomed to hear of what oc- 
curred in the vale of Mambre, and he fears —or 
rather let us say, for that is more frequently the 
fact—he loves the angel in disyuise. 

I am much disposed to coincide in opinion 
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with those, who derive our purest European 
races from the Caucasus. There is a tradition 
amonyst the most powerful and ancient of the 
Circassian tribes—the Nothakaityi—thbat their 
ancestors lived originally beyond the seas. The 
tradition should probably be reversed; tlret 
numbers of their tribe,in the elder days, emi- 
grated to regions beyond the sea, and peopled 
our western world; for atall events, it is un- 
rere that the stream of population has 
escended from oriental sources. I was cer- 
tainly much surprised, when | first encountered 
Circassian faces and figures in Constantinople, 
by a kind of sensation that | had often seen them 
before. [hey differ very little from the Minerva 
or Dian order of beauty which may be frequently 
observed in England, Portugal, the southern 

ruvinces of France, and the Roman states. 

he Circassian stature is equally tall and grace- 
ful; the eyebrows appear to have a bolder 
curve, and the eyes seem mere respiendent; but 
I fancy that the veil has something to do with 
this, and that if an elegant Circassian woman 
were seen at Devonshire House, or Almacks, 
dressed in the t oglish style, she would not be 
easily distinguished from our Pagets or our 


Howards. | AS). 

tive to the preservation of the superiority of 
their females over the other Caueasian tribes in 
pe’sonal appearance. ‘They (the men) never 
intermarry with any tribe but theirown. They 
sell their daughter, freely to any persons who 
will buy them at home, or they send them with- 
out hesitation to Turkey or Persia to be disposed 
of tothe highest bidder. But they will not al- 
lew the race to be tainted at its source by any 
mixture of the Calmuck or Turcoman bleod. 
Hence they have kept up their celebrity from 
immemorial ages for the delicate, ruddy, and 
fresh complexion, the oval countenance, the fine 
forehead, the flowing hair, and the antique 
statue-like figure by which their females espe- 
cially bear away the palmof beauty from all the 
other regions of the earth. 

They do not rigidly seclude their women in the 
harem. ‘The fetnales go about in their villages 

and fields with unrestrained freedom. It is a 
peculiar feature io their manners, however, that 
married persons seldom see each other in 
the course of the day. They have a feeling 
that the habit of constant intercourse would be 
effeminate, and unfavorable to the continuance 
ef that mutual affection, which they think is pre- 


served in stronger odour by a systematic sepa- 


ration during the working: hours of the day. So 
much is this the case, that the woman, who does 


nol conceal herself from a stranger, will instantly 


hasten to her own apartment to hide from her 
husband, if she happen to see him returning 
hvme before the usual hour of meeting. Per- 
haps itis coquetry on her part, to cherish the 
romance of her antenuptial drearyns. Nor can 
it be denied that those of our Enylish firesides 
are generally the most prolific of delicious re- 
pose, from which the husband is detained by 
prolessional duties during the hours that inter- 
vere between the morning and evening meals. 
A similar custom existed amongst the Lacede- 
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away all effeminacy from his community, thought 
fit even to force the practice by law. 

The purity of the Circassian blood, and the 
European fairness of their cemplexion, are fa. 
vored by the climate and territory which they 
inhabit. The Caucasus exhibits a vast chain of 
mountains, the declivities of which are often 
extremely rugged and precipitous; but they 
abound in table-lands, or plateaus, which are 
seen as high as even four or five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. These table-lands 
are naturally fertile; they are occupied by vil- 
lages, orchards, corn-fields, and pastures highly 
cultivated. The villages, or rather bamlets, are 
generally concealed behind embankments and 
clusters of trees—with a view to safety from in- 
vasion. So ingeniously are their cottages sha- 
ded from the eye, that a stranger would not 
know that he was in an inhabited country, were 
it not for the flocks and herds he meets grazing, 
and the numbers of men and women lhe may see 
following their agricultural pursuits. 
cottages are of the plainest description: they 
are partly excavated in (he earth, partly built of 
mud walls,and covered with flat roofs of earth 
and gravel so firmly beat topether, that they are 
completely impenetrable to rain. In the fine 
season they spread the carpet and raise the di- 
van on these roofs, and there take their meals 
and receive their friends. There they place 
their grain and fruits to dry, and the ample 
chimney in the centre serves usually as the 
channel of communication between beighbors; 
it is, moreover, the only aperture through which 
the apartments below are lighted. Thus pro- 
vision is made for warmth in winter, and for re- 
freshing coolness in the heats of summer. 

The better order of Circassian habitations, 
however, rise considerably above ground, and 
exnibit windows and verandas, and fronts plas- 
tered with a mineral clay, which gives them an 
air of distinction. Like many houses in the 1n- 
terior of Spain they have no glass frames—no- 
thing, in fact, beyond simple square apertures, 
which are secured at night by wooden shutters. 
They have scarcely any furniture within, ex- 
cept a very plain divan, mats on the fluor, pil- 
lows, and coverlets; but the walls of the com- 
mon apartment usually display all the pride of 
the family, being lined with shields, armour, 
weapons of every kind, housings, and rich bri- 
dies. Here the ladies, who probably have beer 
engaged in ploughing, or reaping, or making 
fences all the day, appear in the evening dres- 
sed out in gold brocade and silvered musiin, 
all the pomp of Circassian costume. 

The matron, when dressed for effect, appears 
in a costly silk robe, open in front, and confined 
at the waist by a girdle exhuberant of silver, 
muslin trowsers of variegated colors, red slip- 
pers, a turban composed of a shawl, the ends 0 
which fall in graceful folds over the neck and 
shoulders, completely concealing the hair, 4 
large gossamer veil that nearly envelepes her 
whole person, and a prodigal variety of massive 
trinkets, the fashion of which presents memorr 
als of the connexion that once subsisted betweet 
those shores and the republics of Genoa 4 
Venice. The dress of the unmarried females 


monians; apd Lycurgus, with a view to chase 


scarcely differs from that of the Tartar maidens. 
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They all, of whatever age, wear tight leather | arrayed in her best costume, and completely 
corsets, from which they are not relieved until | enveloped in a white veil, flowered with silver or 
the day of their nuptials. gold, is surrendered to a friend of the bride- 
The Circassian ladies when in doors, employ | groom, who conducts her tothe place, rept d 
themselves in embroidery, in which they excel, | the residence of some relative, where the wed- 
in spinning wool and flax, making clothes for the | ding is to be celebrated. She is there received 
family, fabricating mantles from the bair of | by the matron of the family, who escorts her to 
goats and camels, cusbions for the saddle, | an inner apartment, atten ed by a sort of priest- 
housings, shoes, aud even sheaths forthe sword. | ess. The latter, after walking three times 
They shine also in the dairy and culinary de- | round the nuptial-couch, repeating mystic words 
partments. Their skhou, a species of sour|in Arabic, and placing at the head, foot, and 
milk, is celebrated. They never use fresh milk, | side of it earthenware vases filled with corn, 
which they consider to be unwhvlesome; they | and having a lighted lamp fixed in the middle 
boil it as soon as it is taken from the cow—when | leaves the bride alone. A fire of pine wood 
cool they mix it with sugar anda little of the old | blazes on the floor, and it is her duty to kee 
skhou; they then flavor it with a little rose water, | this fire replenished until the arrival of her lord, 
and a few hours afterwards it becomes thick and | by way of guarding the apartment from the en- 
fit for use. This preparation preserves the milk | trance of any demon who might be tempted to 
from corruption during the hottest weather. It | steal her away. The bridegroom makes his ap- 
forms a cool and most delicious draught, and | pearance about midnight—and cuts open with 
may be said to constitute the principal article | his poniard the corset which she has hitherto 
in the Circassian code of diet. They eat it at | been accustomed to wear. At the dawn, the 
breakfast with boiled millet; at noon, and in the | depart to their future home, and enter into 
evening, with the pilaff of rice or bwiled wheat. | the cares and enjoyments of wedded life. 
) In winter itis kept in tubs sprinkled with salt,; The Circassian wives are reputed to be ge- 
when it forms a consistency almust like cheese. | nerally characterised by the most moral conduct. 
| have lived upon this species of curd for some | When an exception occurs, the husband often 
. days while voyaging on the Danube, and found | satisfies his honor by giving the lady a sound 
5 ita very agreeable and salutary food. beating. If her irregularities be scandalous, 
e It is trum such families as those I have just | slits her nose and ears, and sends her home in 
e described, that the harems of Turkey and Persia | that mutilated condition to her friends, or sells 
e are principally supplied. Their ancient cus- | her asaslave. It he slay her seducer,as some- 
t toms sanction the sale of their young ‘females, | times happens, he is arraigned before the tribu- 
h and every care is taken of their beauty in order | nal of elders, and fined in an amount sufficient 
0- toenhance their value. This mode of providing | to compensate fur the loss of the deceased ac- 
e- for them is in fact considered the most advanta- | cording to the valuation of his friends. te 
geous, and the most consonant to the feelinus of | Throughout Circassia women are treated with 
6, the ladies themselves which they can adopt. | great respect. Indeed, their customs are Euro- 
nd Being a remarkably proud peeple, and retain- | pean on this point. The sentiment of gallantry 
8 ing the recollections of a chivalrous ancestry, | on the part of the young men towards them 1s 
an hey di-dain to intermarry with any of the} generally cherished. They have their serena- 
in- mountain tribes around them. The oplendid at- | ders, their chosen knights and minstrels, their 
10- tire, and the wealth with which Circassian wo- | love-songs and romances, in which they emulate 
es, men return occasionally to their native hamlets,|the ardour of the Troubadours. Their most 
TS. alter having lived abroad for some years, ani- | common musical instruments are a two-stringed 
eX- mate the ambition of the maidens who have not | lyre, and a pipe made of silver or some other 
pil- yet stirred from home. They listen with eager- | metal, er of the large cane that grows abuand- 
m- uess to the representations they hear of the|antly in the marshes near the Kouban. It 
e of luxuries to which their beauty would entitle them | yields a sound not unlike that of a bag-pipe. 
yur, in distant lands, and their natural spirit of ad-| Captain Spencer speaks very highly of the 
bri- venture and romance soon determines them as | Circassian melodies in his recent interesting 
een to the course which they should take the mo-| work upon that country. He has given some 
cing ment the opportunity presents itself. It may be | specimens of them, which | would recommend 
res- asked what great difference is there between a | my female readers to add to their musical stores. 
and bevy of Circassian girls embarked for Con- | Like all eastern music, that of Circassia is wild ; 
tantinople or Trebizond, with a view to change ) indeed to European ears, almost tuneless. It 
years heir condition, and a cabin-fullof English young | must be taken with its associations, to render it 
fined ladies, fresh trom the boarding-school, emigra- | agreeable. You must have listened to it amongst 
Iver, ung to [ndia for a similar purpose? the meuntains that gave it birth; you must hare 
slip- _ The true Circassian, however, generally pre- | the musicans before you, the groups by which 
ds of ers selling his daughter at home, if he can there | they were surrounded, the scenery, the costume ; 
s and ind a suitable consort for her amongst her own | you must have been touched by the sympathies 
ir, 3 ibe, to sending her abroad. A suit of Persian| which it kindled amongst those in whose pre- 
s her armour, or a number of choice scimitars or cu- | sence you first heard it, before you can justly 
assive nously inlaid guns, sometimes constitutes the | appreciate an oriental melody. 
mori Price. Where these articles are not to be ob- pi 
tweet lained, horses, cows, sheep, or the personal ser- 
a and vices of the suitor for a limited period, are ta-| In all your dealings be perfectly honest and 
males ed in exchange. The price, whatever it may | upright, and as muchas possible avoid all mis- 
iden’ He, having been paid to the father, the bride, | takes in the transaction of business. 
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INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ The only daughter of an Indian woman, in Wis- 
consin territory, died of lingering consumption, at the 
age of eighteen. A few of her own race, and a few 
of the whites, were at her grave; but none wept, 
save the poor mother.’”’—Filerald of the Upper Missis_ 
sippt. 

A wail upon the prairies,— 
A cry of woman's wo,— 

That mingleth with the autumn’s blast, 
All fitfully and low. 

It is a mother’s wailing !— 
Hath earth another tone, 

Like that with which a mother mourns, 
Her lost, her only one ? 


Pale faces gather round her,— 
‘They mark the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 
But their cold, blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gazed upon her, 
As the wild winds caught her moan,— 
But she was an Indian mother,— 
So she wept those tears alone. 


Long, o’er that wasting idol, 
the watch’d, and toil’d, and pray’d; 
"Thoagh every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made: 
Till the fleshiess sinews started, 
And hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her voice, 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Ot raven eye and tress, 
And dovelike were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness ;— 
Save when some quick emotion, 
The warm blood strongly sent 
To revel in her olive cheek, 
So richly eloquent. 


I said consump'ion smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
S» none deplor’d her pain ;— 
None, save that widow'd mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, _ 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
W hom judgment marks fur doom. 


Alas! that lowly cabin, 
‘hat couch beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 
They’re lone and empty all. 

What hand shall pluck the tall, green corn, 
‘That ripeneth on the plain, 

Since she, for whom the board was spread, 
Must ne’er return again ? 


INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL--GOOD SENSE. 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden !~— 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow'd ones with scorn 
Thy burial-rite surveyed 
There’s many a king, whose funeral 
A black-reb’d realm shall see, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed, 
Like that which falls for thee. 


Yes, rest thee, forest-maider ! 
Beneath thy native tree ; 

The proud may boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like thee; 

But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, 

Whom nature nor affection mourns, 
As now they mourn for thee. 


AN UNUSUAL DEGREE OF GOOD SENSE. 


A matrimonial affair was related to us a short 
time since, so fraught with correct judgment inall 
the parties, that we deern it worthy of insertion in 
our columns, and advise it to be cut out by all 
well-reyulated families and preserved amongst 
the precious things of admonition. The facts 
were these :—A young gentleman of very unex- 
ceptionable character addressed a young lady of 
equal good standing, immediately after the com- 
pletion of her education. She consented.--The 
young gentleman, flushed with success, repaired 
to the tather of the young lady, and his consent 
was also obtained. ‘I'he only remaining duty 
was to consult the mother. This he did nothing 


|doubting. On breaking the maiter to her, his 


request was answered by an interrogatory to the 
following effect : 
** Mr.———,do you imagine I have respect for 


you or not?”’ 


‘** | could hope you do,” was the reply. 

“Your hopes are not in vain: but that very 
respect constrains me to withhold my consent 00 
this occasion. You are aware my daughier lias 
been at school since an early age, and conse- 
quently she is wholly ignorant of household du- 
ties. My opinion is, people should never get 
married without a prospect of promoting their 
happiness thereby. The entire ignorance of my 
daughter, in the particular alluded to, would, 10 
all probability, wound her pride, and give a dis- 
relish to her changed condition. While, there- 
fore, I cannot, in the smallest degre». object to 
you as every way worthy of my daughter, a re- 
gard for your own and her happiness, compels 
me to withold my assent until she shall have beed 
fully instructed on househwld duties.” 

She further informed him that pot more than 
twelve months’ delay would be caused thereby. 

The young man, with equal good sense, bowed 
in joyous submission, and returned to his fair to 
announce the result with feelings nothing abate 
towards her, but, if possible, with more love for 
the mother. The daughter approved the decisi08, 
and engaged in her new duties with becomio: 
zeal. It there be another such mother and daug! 
(er in this world, we should be glad to know thei 


residence.— Welumpka Sentinel. 
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OF LOUIS XIV. 


LIFE OF LOUIS XIV. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. author of Richelieu, 
&c. 2 vols. Londen. 


These volumes comprise the period of the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV. The following extracts are 
given as illustrative of the character of the time. 


MARSHAL FABERT. 


* An aneedote is told of the famous Marechal 
de Fabert, which gives a strange picture of the 
exploits wherewith the young nobility of France 
occasionally amused themselves. Fabert, in 
returning to the court after having executed 
some mission of importance, stopped at Cler- 
mont en Beauvoisis by the want of post-horses, 
and went to bed to take some repose while the 
means of proceeding on his journey were sought 
for. He keot alight burning in his chamber ; 
and, about two o'clock in the morning, two 
young officers in the French service, the Count 
de Rantzau and Monsieur de Quesnai, entered 
the room in which he was sleeping, for the ex- 
press purpose of annoying a stranger. Woke 
by an extraordinary noise, Fabert looked up 
and beheld two gentlemen dancing as hard as 
they could in the middle of the room. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ exclaimed the marshal, * you know, | trust, 
how to behave yourselves !—this room is mine ; 
there are others in the hotel, and 1 beg you 
would make use of them.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied the 
count, ‘sleep if you can: fer my part,! only 
wish to amuse myself :’ and seeing that Fabert, 
enraged, was starting out of bed, he burst out in- 
toa violent fit of laughter, exclaiming, *‘ The 
matter is serious: Monsieur takes to his slip- 
pers!’ Fabert, now losing all patience, snatched 
up his sword and fell upon them; bet Rantzau 
and Quesnai drawing also, got him between 
them: so that, as soon as he lunged at one, he 
was exposed to the other: thus he was wounded 
in fourteen places before any one came to his 
assistance. At length, however, the noise brought 
the whole household into the room. and Quesnai, 
who was nearest the door, was instantly disarm- 
ed; at the same moment, Fabert sprang upon 
Rantzau, threw him on the ground, and, holding 


| 


blunt simplicity which savoured of a former and 
more chivalrous age. Being severely wounded 
in Piedmont, the surgeons, after having examin- 
ed his thigh, declared to Cardinal de Lavalette 
that it would be necessary to amputate thelmb; 
and that prelate undertook to communicate the 
tidings to Fabert himself. The brave soldier, 
however, demanded to speak with the surgeans 
in the first instance; and, after having explain- 
ed to him the nature of the wound, they inform- 
ed him that they had come to the determination 
of amputating the leg. ‘ Gentlemen,’ replied 
Fabert, ‘ you bave not consulted the principal 
person interested, since it is my fife that is at 
stake. No, no, I do not intend to die by pieces; 
death shall have the whole of me, or shall have 
none: who gots the gigot, gets the rest of my 
body. I will bemy owa surgeon.’ And so good 
a surgeon did he prove, that, ere many weeks 
had elansed, be and his valet had completely 
cured the wound whieh the others bad pro- 
nounced.incurable. A thousand instances of 
chivalrous generosity might be cited; and the 
noble and deep feelings in which they origimat- 
ed, offer a strange contrast, if we will bear them 
in mind, with the mercenary greediness, levity, 
and selfishaess, which were already beyinning, 
in some degree, to mingle with them, but whic 

did not shine out in ali their glarieg nakedness 
till the troublous commencement of the succeed- 
ing reign. Chevreuse, the mortal enemy of 
Montmorency, rendered so by an unfeeling jest 
upon a personal defect, forgot his enmity the 
moment that bis chivalrous adversary fell into 
misfortune, used his most strenuous efforts to 
save his life, and wept bitterly when his death 
was announced tohim. In the attack upon Col- 
lioure, the Marechal de Meilleraie raised all the 
wrath of Fabert by a sneer at the battalion of 
guards which be commanded, and which, for 
two years, had been on duty ai the court. So 
high was the indignation of the latter, that he 
was quitting the head of his troops to take satis- 
faction on the spot, when he was stopped by Tu- 
renpe, who in vain eadeavoured to reconcile 
them. Shortly after, the Spanish army being 
before them, Meilleraie, as a noble kind of con- 
cession, sent for Fabert to give him his advice. 


‘ his sword to his throat, exclaimed, * What is| be angry general, however, refused to quit the 

ir vour name, villain? Demand your life, or you | head of his troops, replying that the battahon 

y die!’ As he answered nothing, however, the | W4S ready to obey any orders, but its officers 

He master of the house cried out,‘ Hold, hold, Mon- | ¥uld not leave it. Thereupon Meilleraie rode 

r sieur Fabert! 1 know him well: bis name is| UP to Fabert, exclaiming, * No rancour, Fabert, 

e- Rantzau.’ At the celebrated name of Fabert, | 12 the face of the enemy! Give me your advice: 

the young’, dicer burst forth, exclaiming, ‘What | ought I to dof Attack them?" was 

- have I done ?—would to God that | were dead !’| the laconic reply of Fahert. ‘March! replied 7 

ols ‘Make your escape, young fool,’ cried Fabert. Meilleraie; and the battalion of guards imme- ; 

- ‘and try to conceal yourself from the disgraee- | diately charged up the bill, and without the 2 
ful punishment which justice inflicts upon as- | Slizhtest disorder in their ranks, drove the Span- bo 

- sassins.’ The two officers. however. were af. | 1atds from position to position till they took re- i 

YY: lerwards taken and tried, though their lives | fuge in the town itself. As he returned, Fabert 7 

re were ultimately spared at the intercession of | ¥48 met b Meillearie, who sprang from his fo 

ae abert. Joined with this wild and sanguinary | horse to embrace him, and besought him to come it; 

- rashness, there often appeared, asa matter of | With him immediately, to lay out the plans fer = 

many and more traits | attacking Colliaure. 

Character. Courag olution, } 

ing urage and = MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE. 

ol highest point ; and no one dis layed those quali-| “In the very prime of her youth and beauty, A? 


hes more strongly than Fabert himself, who 
joined to the sternest determination a degree of 


brilliant, admired, and courted, the Duchess of 
Longueville, of course, excited no little jealousy 


a « 
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in persons whose more mature charms were un- 
der the influence of life’s autumn, and who saw 
the bright things of existence passing away into 
the hands of another generation. This feeling 


LIFE OF LOUIS XIV. 


bitter enemies as ever. The more serious dis. 
putes between the male parts of the two factions 
reduced themselves to a duel between the Duke 
of Guise and Coligni. It is more than probable 


seems to have been the most peignant in the bo- | that the letters were forged; but, whether the 
som of M-dame de Montbazon; and, maton os Duke of Guise had any share in their fabrica. 


D’Enguien’s affection for, and confidence in 


is | tion or not, he so warmly espoused the cause of 


sister, irritated in some degree the elder lady to her who had circulated the scandal, that the 


whom he had attached himself. 
friend of D’Enguien, the Count de Coligni, was 
suspected of being attached still more strongly 
to the sister than to the brother; and one day, 
after the Duchess de Longueville had quitted 
the school of scandal established by the Du- 
chesses of Chevreuse and Mentbazon, some let- 
ters were found, as if let fall by her accidental- 
ly, which did not tend to c her fidelity to her 
husband in a very clear light. These. letters 
were brought back to the circle, and read with 


many a jest and many a comment. The scan- 


dal spread all over Paris,and Madame de Mont- 
bazon lost no opportunity of promulgating that 
the letters which had been found had undoubt- 
edly dropped from the person of Madame de 
Longueville, and were part of her correspon- 
_ dence with Coligni. The whole town was on 

fire with the tidings: it spread from house to 
house, and from lip to lip, till at length it reach- 
ed the Princess de Conde, coupled with infor- 
mation of the part which Madame de Montha- 
zon had payee in the whole business. Indig- 
nant at the imputation cast upon her daughter, 
the princess immediately flew to the queen, de- 
manding justice; but, before Anne of Austria 
could take counsel with her friends and advisers 
in regard to what she — todo under such 
circumstances, the Duke d’Enguien had at once 
chosen his part, broken off all communication 
with the enemies of his sister, and hurled a ve- 
hement defiance at the whole cabal, which was 
instantly taken up by the Duke of Beaufort. 
The quarrel spread through all their followers 
and attendants ; the officers who had served un- 
der D’Enguien flocked to offer him the support 
of their swords; the houses of Vendome, Mont- 
bazon, Chevreuse, Guise, and Lorraine, ranged 
themselves on the other part; and, in a few 
hours, Paris would have been deluged with 
blood, if the queen had not exerted herself vig- 
yar to put a stop to the quarrel and decide 

e di-pute by her own authority; while the 
Prince de Conde, roused from his apathy by the 
— of his son, used every energy to prevent 
the hero of Rocroi from shedding his biood in a 
pitiful quarrel commenced by a circle of bad 
women, and carried on by a faction of intrigu- 
ing men. The queen announced to Madame de 
Montbazon that she must make reparation to 
the Princess de Conde, and the express terms 
were regulated by no less a person than Maza- 
rin, who gained a great accession of influence 
by the support that Se gave to the house of Con- 
de, and by the abasemeat of one of the heroines 
of the opposite faction. An apology was drawn 
up, which Madame de Montbazon was compell- 
ed to read before a large assembly of the court 
at the house of the Princess de Conde; but, io 
so doing, she used a tone of insolent jest and rail- 
lery, which only aggravated her offence in the 
eyes of the Princess de Uonde, and left them as 


The intimate | 


brunt of the affair naturally fell upon him. The 
matter needed not, however, to have proceeded 
to bloodshed, had the counsels of the wise and 
moderate friends of all parties been attended to: 
nor would it have done so, had not the mortified 
vanity of a woman taken part in the business. 
The Count d’Estrades, famous both as a soldier 
and negotiator, was applied to by his relation, 
Coligni, to carry for hima message to the Duke 
of Guise, demanding his presence, with a single 
friend, in the Place Royale. D’Estrades replied 
that he would do so willingly, but that the Duke 
had already publicly denied having any share 
in the scandal! which had spread from the house 
of Madame de Montbazon; and that, if he re- 
peated the denial, he could not properly be call- 
ed upon to give any further satisfaction. To 
this Coligni replied,‘ That has nothing to do 
with the matter now. I have pledged myself to 
Madame de Longueville to fight him in the 
Place Royale, and I must not fail.’ The Duke 
of Guise instantly accepted the challenge, and 
repaired early on the morning appointed to the 
Place Royale, which, though planted with trees, 
was at that time in the centre of the most fasb- 
ionable part of Paris. Coligni met him with the 
Count d’Estrades, who, as was customary in 
those days, encountered hand to hand, Bridieu, 
the second of the Duke of Guise. Coligni was 
disarmed and wounded, and Bridieu was at the 
same time overcome by the Count d’Estrades, 
who instantly hurried up to his friend, whom he 
found severely hurt. Though wounded himself, 
he offered to Coligni to recommence the combat 
on his part with the Duke ef Guise ; but Colign 
would not suffer him to do so, and was carried 
home, where, after lingering for some months, 
he died, greatly regretted by the whole house 0! 
Conde. There appears to have been very little 
doubt that the duel was entirely promoted by 
the beautiful Duchess de Longueville; but a 
still more sanguinary trait is generally added to 
the history, in which, perhaps, scandal may have 
had its share. The duchess, we are told, after 
having exacted from her lover that he should 
fight the Duke of Guise, and having ascertained 
the time appointed, repaired to the house of the 
old Duchess de Rohan, and there, from bebind 
a blind, became an unseen y se se ef the com- 
bat which terminated so disastrously for her 
champion.” 


As we approach the grave, our mother’ 
breast, a second childhood is mercifully granted 
us; and we retain only the impressions which 
were stamped on the heart by the affections 
those of reason fade from the brain. Nataree?. 
graved the first; but experience formed the s 
cond. One is felt; the other has only bee 


thought. 
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A CHAPTER 1N THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. 


in the spring of 1779, Marion and myself were 
sent with our commands, to Purysburgh, to re- 
enforee General Lincoln, who was there on his 
way to attack the British at Savannah, which a 
few months before had fallen into their hands. 
As the Count D’Estang, who was expected to 
co-operate in this affair, had not yet arrived, 
Gen. Lincoln, thought it advisable to eatrench 
and wait for him. 

While we were lying at Purysburgh, a couple 
of young men in our regiment achieved an act 
of generosity and courage, which, in former days, 
would have laid the ground-werk of a heroic ro- 
mance. One of the actors in this extraordinary 
nlay, was the brave Serjeant Jasper, whose name 
will be forever dear to the friends of American 
liberty. 

Jasper had a brother who had joined the Bri- 


GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. 


them, for it seems they have all taken the king’s 
bounty.” 

‘“* Let’s see’em,” said Jasper, “ let’s see’em.”’ 

So his brother took him and Newton te see 
them. And indeed it was a mournful sight to 
behold them, where they sat, poor fellows! all 
hand-cutfed, on the ground. But all pity of them 
was forgot, soon as the eye was turned toa far 
more doleiul sight hard by, which was a young 
woman; wife of ene of the prisoners, with her 
child, a sweet little boy of about five years old. 
| The name of this lady was Jones. Her humble 
_garb showed her to be poor, but her deep distress 
and sympathy with her unfortunate husband 
showed that she was rich in that pure conju 
love, that is more precious than all gold. 

She generally sat on the ground opposite to 
her husband, with her little buy leaning on her 


neglected tresses on her neck and bosom. A 


thus ia silence she sat, a statue of grief, some- 
times with her eyes hard fixed upon the earth, 


tish, and held the rank of sergeant in their gar- | like one lost in thought, sighing and groaning 


that he loved his brother though he was a tory, 
and actually wert over tosee him. His brother 
was exceedingly alarmed at the sight of him, lest 
he should be seized at once and bung upasa spy, 
for his name was well known to many of the 
British officers. But Jasper begged him not to 
sive himself much trouble on that head, for, said 
ie, “*I am no longer an American soldier.’’ _ 

* Well, thank God for that, William,” replied 


and gold to bool, to fight for his majesty.” 


bim to fight for his country, yet he could not find 
inhis heart to fight against her. And there the 
conversation ended. 


After staying with his brother some two or 
ihree days, inspecting and hearing all that he 
could, he took his leave, and by a round about 
toad, returned to camp, and told General Lin- 
coln all that he had seen. 

Having wasted several weeks longer of tire- 
‘ome idleness, and no news of the French fleet, 
Jasper took it into his head to take another trip 
lo Ebenezer. 


On this occasion he did not, as before, go alone, 
but took with him his particular friend, Sergeant 
Newton, son of an old Baptist preacher, and a 
Young fellow, for strength and courage, just 
avout a good match for J asper himself. 


He was received as usual, with great cordiali- 
yby his brother, to whom he totreduced his 
inend Newton, and spent several days in the 
British fort, without giving the least alarm. On 
ike morning of the third day his brother had 
‘ome bad news to tell him. 

“Aye! what is it?” he asked, “‘what'is it?” 


“Why,” replied his brother, “ here are some 
*n ora dozen American prisoners, brought in 
4s Morning, as deserters trom Savannah, whi- 
ter they are to be sent immediately. And from 
Yhat 1 can learn, it will be apt to go hard with 


rison at Ebenezer.—Never was man truer to his | the while asif herheart would burst—then start- 
country than Jasper, yet was his heart so warm | 


ing, as froin a reverie, she would dart her eager 
eyes, red with weeping, on her husband’s face, 
and there would gaze, with looks so piercing sad, 
as though she saw him struggling in the halter, 
herself a widow, and her son an orphan. Straight 
her frame would begin to shake with the rising 
agony, and her face to change and swell; then 
with eyes swimming in tears, she would look 
around upon us all, for pity and for help, with 


cries sufficient to melt the heart of a demon.— 


his brother, giviog him a hearty shake by the | While the child, seeing his father’s hands fast, 
hand—and now but say the word, my boy, and ' bound, and his mother weeping; added to the dis- 


here is @ commission for you, with regimentals | tressing scene, by his artless cries and tears. 
| The b 


rave are always tender-hearted. It was 


Jasper shook his head and observed, that | so with Jasper and Newton, two of the most un- 
though there was but little encouragement for | daunted spirits that ever lived. The tear was in 


the eye of both. Jasper first broke silence.— 
‘* Newton,” said he, “ my days have been but 
few, but | believe their course is nearly done.” 

‘**W hy so Jasper?” 

“ Why, I feel,” said he, “ that I must rescue 
these prisoners, or die with them; otherwise 
that woman and her child will haunt me to my 
grave.” 

‘Well, that is exactly what I feel too,” replied 
Newton—‘‘and here is my hand and heart to 
stand by you, my brave friend, to the last drop. 
Thank God a man can die but once, and there 
is not so much in this life thata man need be 
afraid to leave it, especially when he is in the 
war of his duty.”’ 

he two friends then embraced with great 


cordiality, while each read in the other’s coun- 
tenance that immortal fire which beams from the 
eyes of the brave, when resolved to die or con- 
quer, in some glorious cause. 

Immediately after breakfast, the prisoners 
were sent on for Savannah, under guard of a 
sergeant and corporal with eight men. They 
had not been gone long, before Jasper, accompa- 
nied by his friend Newton, took leave of his bro- 
ther, and set out on some errand tu the upper 
eountry. They had scarcely, however, got out 
of sight of Ebenezer, before they struek into the 
piny weods, and pushed hard after the prisoners 


and their guard, whom they closely dogged for 
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several miles, anxiously watching an opportuni- 
ty to make a blow. But alas! all hopes of that 
sort seemed utterly extravagant; for what could 
give two men a chance against (en, especially 
when there was found no weapon in the hands of 
the two, while the ten, each man was armed with 
his loaded musket and bayonet. But unable 
to give up their countrymen, our heroes still ful- 
lowed on. 

About two miles from Savannah there is a fa- 
meus spring, generally called the Spa, well 
known to travellers, who often turn in hither to 
quench their thirst. “ Perhaps,” said Jasper, 
“the guard may stop there.” Then hastening 
on by a near cut through the woods, they gained 
the Spa, as their last hope, and there concealed 
themselves amoag the bushes that grew abun- 
dantly arouad the spring. 

Presently the mournful procession came in 
sight, headed by the sergeant, who ordered a 
halt. Hope sprusg afreshin our heroes’ bosom, 
strong thirobbimg too, neo doubt, with yreat 
alarms, for, “ it wasa fearful odds.’’ The cor- 
poral with his guard of four men, conducted the 
prisoners to the spring, while the serjeant with 
the other four, having grounded their arms near 
the road, brought up the rear. The prisoners, 
wearied with their long walk, were permitted to 
rest themselves onthe ground. Pweor Mrs. Jones, 
as usual, took her seat opposite to her husband, 
and her little boy, overcome with fatigue, fell 
asleep in her lap. Two of the corporal’s men 
were ordered to keep guard, and the other two 
to give the prisoners drink out of their canteens. 
These last approached the spring where our he- 
roes lay concealed, and resting their muskets 
against a pine tree, dipped up water; and having 
drank themselves, turned away, with replenish- 
ed canteens, to give the prisoners also. ** Now! 
Newton, is our time!” said Jasper. Then burst- 
ing, like two lions, from their concealment, they 
snatched up the two muskets that were rested 
against the pine, and in an instant shot down the: 
two soldiers that kept guard. And now the ques- 
tion was, who should first get the two loaded 
muskets that had just fallen from the hands of the 
slain. For by this time the sergeant and corpo- 
ral, a couple of brave Englishmen, recovering 
from their momentary panic, had sprang and 
seized upon the muskets ; but before they could 
use them, the st swift-handed Americans, 
with clubbed guns, levelled each at the head of 
his brave antagonists, the final blow. The ten- 
der bones of the skull gave way beneath the fu- 
rious strekes, and with wide scattered blood and 
brains, down they sunk, pale and quivering to 
the earth, without a groan. Then snatching up. 
the guns which had thus; a second time, fallen 
froin the hands of the slain, they flew between 
the surviving enemy, and ordered them to sur- 
render, which they instantly did. 

Having called the prisoners to them, they 
quickly with the poiot of their bayonets broke 
off their hand-cuffs, and gave each of them a 
musket. 

At the commencement of the fray. Mrs. 
Jones. half frightened to death, had fallea to the 
ground in a swoon, with her little son piteously 
sereaming overher. But when she came te ler- 
se, and saw her husband and friends around 


BENBVOLENCHE. 


her, all freed from their fetters and well armed 
she looked and behaved like one frantic with 
joy. She sprung to her husband's bosom, and 
with her arms around his neck, sobbed out, “Oh 
bless God ! bless God ; my husband is safe; my 
lusband is not hung yet;” then snatching up her 
child and straining him toher soul,as if she would 
have pressed him to death, she cried out—« 
praise! praise! God forever! my son has a fg. 
ther yet !” Then wildly darting round her eyes 
in quest of her deliverers, she exclaimed 
“Where! where are those blessed angels that God 
sent to save my husband ?”’ 

Directing her eyes towards Jasper and New. 
ton, where they stood like two youthful Samp- 
sons, in the full flowing of their locks, she rap 
and fell on ber knees before them, and seizin 
their hands, kissed and pressed them to her bo. 
som, crying out vehemently, Dear angels! dear 
angels ! God bless you! God almighty bless you 
forever?” 

Then gone = for fear of being overtaken by 
the enemy, our heroes snatched the arms and re- 
gimentals of the slain, and with their friencs and 
captive foes, recrossed the Savannal, and in 
safety re-joined the army at Purysburg, to the 
inexpressible astonishwent and joy of us all. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


“ Not for ourselves, but others,” is the grand 
law of nature, inscribed by the hand of God on 
every part of creation. Not for itself, but others, 
does the sun dispense its beams; not for them- 
selves, but others do the clouds distill their show- 
ers; not for herself, but others does the earth 
unlock her treasures; not for themselves, but 
others, du the trees produce their fruit, or the 
flowers diffuse their fragrance and display their 
various hues. So, not for himself, but others, are 
the blessings of heaven bestowed on man.****#* 
He who lives only to himself, and consumes the 
beauty of heaven upon his lusts, or consecrates 
it to the demon ef avarice, is a barren rock ina 
fertile plain: he is a thorny bramble in a fruit- 
ful vineyard ; he is the grave of God's blessing; 
he is the very Arabia de serta of the moral 
world.— Payson. | 


Why are the men of this age more polite to 
each ether, and less polite to the ladies than in 
former times? 

They are more polite to each other, because 
they have more sense and less courage, than 
they had two centuries ago. They feel thatit 
is a folly to be engaged in eternal quarrels and 
combats: they therefore avuid them, by an in- 
crease of civility and respect. There are more 
reasons why they are less polite to the ladies. 
In the first plaee, the ladies (with all due respect 
be i( said) are not quite so domestic, or virtuous 
as their great great grandmothers. Secondly, 
the former heroic attachment of knights, and the 
slavery attached thereto, are extinguished. We 
love in quite a different way. We have other 
things in our head. We think more of money 
than of fame in arms. The kaights of forme 
times had nothing to do, but to wield the lance 
and fove their mistress: they therefore attend 


to these pursuits with all their ardour. 
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GATE OF THE HOSPICIO. 


GATE OF THE HOSPICIO, MADRID. 


Madrid is the capital of Spain, and is situated 
in the province of Castile; formerly it was an 
inconsiderable place belonging to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, but the purity of the air in- 
duced the court to remove hither, after which 
it rose to its present importance. The houses 
are all built with brick, and the streets are long, 
broad, clean and straight, adorned at proper 
distances with fountains. There are above one 
hundred towers or steeples in different places, 
which greaily contribute to the embellishmnent 
of the cily. It is seated in a large plain, sar- 
rounded by high mountains, but has neither 
rampart or ditch. The royal palace is built on 
an eminence at the extremity of the city, and as 
it is but two stories bigh, the appearance is in 
no respect extraordinary. The finest square in 
Madrid is the Placa Mayor, or Market Place, 
which is surrounded by three hundred houses, 
five stories high, all of an equal height, every 
story being adorned with a balcony, and the 
fronts supported by columns which form beau- 
tiful arcades. Casa del Campo is a royal 
house of pleasure about halfa mile from Ma- 
drid, with fine fardens, pleasant walks, and a 
great variety of uncommonanimals. The city 
is on the river Manzanares, which, though small, 
is adorned with two magnificent bridges. t is 
2,200 feet above the level of the sea, and is the 
most elevated city in Europe. The environs are 
destitute of wood, and even of vines, while most 
of the villages are in hollows, presenting a most 
dreary appearance, but on approaching the city 
the prospect becomes more cheerful. “The cily 
is about six miles in circuit, surrounded by a 
high earthen wall; it has fifteen gates, forty- 
two squares, five hundred and six streets, seven- 
ty-seven churches, seventy-five convents, eight 
colleres, and eighteen hospitals, sixty-five pub- 
lic edifices, seventeen fountains, and several 
promenades. The private houses are uniform, 
generally low, with grated windows. The 
churches are less magainpent than in several 
other cities of Spain. ‘There are two palaces on 
a large scale, the Palazio Real at the western 
extremity, and the Buen Retiro at the.eastern. 
The Palazio Real is of a square form, extending 
each way four hundred and four feet, eiglity-six 
feet high, with an enclosed court one hundred 
and twenty feet square. It is strongly built, the 
€xterior elegantly adorned and containing a 
collection of paintings by the best masters of 
Flanders, Italy,and Spain. The royal library 
Contains 130,000 volumes, and 2000 manuscripts. 

Spain it is well known was successively con- 
quered by the Romans and Moors, each of whom 

ve left imperishable monuments of their power 
and ingenuity in numerous architectural re- 
mains. There is no doubt the edifices left by 
the Komans in the country, underwent a change 
by their successors,as many of the buildings yet 
Standing exbibit sufficient evidence of the pe- 
Culiar style of both nations. But the Vandals, 

uevi and Alans also penetrated into the penin- 
Sula, and introduced their language, manners 
and arts. Spaia hasexercised an important 
vence in architecture, on account of the con- 
tact “ae the Moorish and Gothic styles 
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were brought. Gothic architecture, indeed, has 
sprung from the whole spirit of modern chris- 
tian nations. and pertains more to Germany, 
than either Spain or Italy, but it is probable the 
Gothic architecture developed itself with more 


beauty and grace in the neighbourhood of the 


light, splendid, and rich specimens of Moorish 
skill. The ionumerable churches of Spain are 
Gothic, and among them are many beautiful 
edifices. 

In the eighth century the Arabs and Moors 
expelled the Goths, and having the almost ex- 
clusive possession of the arts and sciences, in- 
troduced them into their new dominions. Sara- 
cen architects arose in Greece, Italy, Sicily and 
other countries, after some time, many chris- 
tians joined them, and formed together a frater- 
nity, who kept secret the rules of their art, and 
whose members recognised each other by pe- 
euliar signs. At (his period three different styles 
of architecture prevailed, the Arabian formed 
after the Greek model, the Moorish which origi- 
nated in Spain, out of the remains of the Roman 
edifices, and the modern Gothic, which had its 
origin in the kingdom of the Visigoths, through 
the mixture of the Arabian and Moorish archi- 
tecture. The two first styles differ little from 
each other, the Moorish diflering from the Ara- 
bian principally in arches of a horse-shoe form. 
The Saracenic mode is distinguished by this pe- 
culiar arch, which is a curve making more than 
half of acircle, it is however comparatively in- 
secure. A flowery decoration, called arabesque, 
is very common in the Moorish buildiogs of Eu- 
eee and Asia. The following are the points of 
difference given by Swinburne: the Gothic 
arches are poinied, the Arabian circular; the 
Goibic churches have puinted and straight tow- 
ers, the mosques terminate in globes, and have 
here and there minarets, covered with a ball or 
a cone: the Arabian walls are adorned with 
Mosaic and Stucco, which we find in no ancient 
church of the Gothic style. The Gothic columns 
frequently stand united in groups, over which ts 
placed a very low entablature, upon which the 
arches are erected, or else the arches stand im- 
mediately on the capitals of the columns. The 
Arabian and Moorish columns are siogle, and if 
by accident they are placed close together, in 
order to support a very heavy part of the build- 
ing, they never touch each other, but the arches 
are supported by a stout and thiek arch below. 
The Moorish architecture appears ia all its 
splendor in the ancient palace of the Mahome- 
dan monarchs at Grenada, called the Albambra 
or red house, and which has more the appear- 
ance of a fairy palace, than the work of human 
hands. The character of the Arabian architec- 
(ure was lightness and splendor; rich ornaments 
and lightness in the single parts, rendered it 
agreeable to the eye. The entrance of a, Gothic 
church is a deep arch, diminishing towards the 
interior of the building, and adorned on the side 
walls with statues, columns and nitches; but 
those of the Mosques, and of other Arabian, and 
even Moorish buildings, are shallow, and made 
as Coors are at present. : 

These peculiarities are very apparent in the 
plate which represents the gate way of one of 
the Hospitals in Madrid, and is indeed a splen- 
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did example of the magnificent decoration of 
Spanish architecture. The character of the 
style is plainly to be distinguished in the low 
door, when compared with the upper works, 
while the form of the arch points out the Ara- 
bian origin of the edifice. The ernaments with 
which the exterior is decorated, show thaf many 
alterations have been made by the christian 
princes who succeeded the Moors. The term 
Arabesque is used, to signify all ornaments 
compounded in a fantastical manner, of men, 
beasts, and plants, and were socalled because 
the Arabians were not permitted to copy either 
beasts or men, the true arabesque comprehends 
only a combination of plants. In the plate we 
perceive the images of men, which must have 
been introduced after the expulsion of the 
Moors. The edifice was probably originally 
erected by the Romans, afterwards altered to 
suit the taste of the Moors, and finally re-model- 
led by the christians. : 
Whatever may have been the cause of its 
erection, it is a subject of gratulation that the 
purpose to which it is now appropriated is the 
relief of the wretched and afflicted. However 
men may differ in speculative points, it is a 
matter not to be disguised, that christianity un- 
der whatever form professed, has always moved 
nations and individuals to acts of charity and 
benevolence. In all countries the effect has 
been the same, and though differences of opinion 
may exist, yet the grand principle is the same. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LOVE. 


BY HOWARD DRAPER. 


Original. 


The waves of the river are tinged with gold, 
As the sunset sleeps in each liquid fold, 

Yet the bark lingers not on its heaving breest, 
No sound of the oar disturbs its rest, 

And its mirror’d blush of the evening skies 

In silence and beauty unbroken lies.— 


And on the banks of that river’s tide 

A beautiful city uprears its pride ; 

Its marble towers and buildings vast 

Sleep in the shadows their beauty has cast, 
And its streets echo forth no {frequent tread, 
And its silence seems like the halls of the dead. 


—Yet within one lofty and rillar’d dome 

The myriad throngs of the city have come, 
Bending in silence so hushed and deep, 

You may hear the light breeze o’er them sweep ; 
And the sound of a passing footstep’s fall 
Would echo amidst the thronged hall.— 


A single voice steals on the ear, 

And its tones, though low, are sweet and clear, 
As over the wide expanse it swells 

Like the musical chime of distant bells; 

Yet its wavering sound bears the quick presage 
That it comes from the trembling lips of age. 

It tells of the sadness and gloom of life, 

Its sorrows and cares, and its endless strife, 

Of the coldness of age, and the passion of youth, 


PHILOSOPHY AND LOVE—MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


| With its brilliant dreams devoid of truth ; 
And it tells of the calm and sure repose, 
From its transient joys and its certain woes, 
That deadens the heart to joy or pain, 

Of all who join in the Stoic’s train—. 

The voice has ceased—and the mingled throng 
Pour forth their praises loud and long. 


**** The midnight has passed, and the crescent 
moon 

Sheds its dim beams in a quiet room, 

Aad its rays fall on the raven hair 

And the youthful bloom of a maiden fair; 

It gleams on her cheek where in sweet repose 

The lily has mingled its hve with the rose. 

Her face is lit with a joyous smile 

As there bends a form at her feet the while, 

And it speaks in the voice of the learned sage, 

But it tells not of maxims from Wisdom’s page, 

For it whispers in accents soft, to move 

The maiden’s heart to meet his—love. 

* * * * Wisdom and Folly— what are they ? 

Creatures of Earth that are joined for aye. 

Each in its turn will sway the heart, 

And both with life’s sad dream depart. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Passing a few weeks since along the margin 
of one of the smallest of that beautiful chain of 
lakes, that form so remarkable a feature of the 
lake slope of Western New York, and admir- 
ing the splendid rainbow colors of the autumn 
woods, reflected from its tranquil surface, we 
were greeted by the well known cry of the 
Loon, Colymbus glacialis,several of which were 
floating within sight, their white breasts con- 
trasting finely with the dark mirror-like colorof 
the water,and the rich hues of the reflected 
woodlands. They had called to rest themselves 
for a few days, on their annual migration from 
the lakes of the far north, toa more favou 
clime, and when overtaken by the chill blasts 
they had left behind, were ready at a moments 
notice to resume their flight. “ We shall have 
rain,’ said a respectable old gentleman whom 
we met a few minutes afterwards,“ the loons 
are too musical for fair weather ;” and his pre- 
diction was verified in a few hours. 
~ Nuttall says: “Far out to sea in winter, and 
in the great western lakes, particularly Huroa 
and Michigan, in summer, | have often heard, 
on a calm fine morning, the sad and wolfis 
call of the solitary loon, which like a dismal 
echo, seems slowly to invade the ear, and ris 
ing as it proceeds, dies away in the air. This 
boding sound to mariners, supposed to be indi- 
cative of a storm, may be heard sometimes for 
two or three miles, when the bird itself is 10V!5!- 
ble, or reduced almost to a speck. The [ndiabs, 
nearly as superstitious as sailors, dislike to heat 
the cry of the loon, considering the bird ia !8 
shy and extraordinary habits, as a kind of super 
natural being. By the Norwegians its /008 


drawn howl, is, with more appearance of 
| sen, supposed to portend rain.” ‘The loon 
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the rate of a mile in a minule and a half, or for- 
bird, that of swimming, or flying under water, | ty miles inan hour, and his flight is continued by 
as it were, with the rapidity of an arrow, a feat | night as well as by day. This would enable 
we have often witnessed, when the fine days of him to pass from Georgia to our latitude in a 
the Indian summer seemed to invite all the birds | few hours, and at a single flight; and hence 
that had lingered on their passage, to sports and | the fact that geese, ducks,and pigeons have been 
pastimes. ‘taken in the Northern States with undigested 
The migration of birds is one of those extra- | rice in their creps, which must have been ga- 
ordinary provisions of nature, depending for its | thered in the rice fields of the south. The swal- 
accomplishment, on what we, for want of a bet- | low is able to fly twelve or iter hundred miles 
ter name, are accustomed to call instinct; but |in twenty-four hours, and is thus enabled to 
which in many cases, seems more like one di- | reach his winter residence in Cuba or South 
rect and unerring emanation from the Deity,| America with ease. To avoid inconvenience 
than the boasted reasoh of man.—** When cer- | during their night flights, birds fly much higher 
tain species Of birds,” says the Rev. Mr. Bach- | by night than by day; and almost every one 
man, “at their first season of breeding, being | has heard the hoarse notes of the night heron, 
without experience, build all their nests alike, | or the harsh cartwheel crake of the snipe, when 
both in form and materials, this may be called | high in the air, they were on their night mi- 
the result of instinct. On the other hand, when | gration.—The great whoopine Crane can be 
man guards against danger, or makes provision | occasionally heard through the day,as he passes 
for the wants of life, or seek relief from dis- | without pausing over mountain and river, but 
eases, by the application of medicine, he acts at such a height as to be wholly invisible. We 
from reason, because he is instructed by the ex- | witnessed a curious illustration of the height at 
perience of the past. When birds at certain | which the Canada go se sometimes flies, a year 
seasons of the year, change the climate, in an- ‘or two since. The night had been cold with 
ticipation ef heat or cold, they act from instinct, | squalls. The morning was fair with an occa- 
because, to many of them, it is their first migra- | sional fleecy cloud at great height. About 9 
tion; and as they often migrate singly and not In | o’clock, the cry of wild greese was distinctly 
flocks, in such cases no experience can aid | heard, but it was a long time before they could 
them. On the other hand, when man makes pro- | be seen, as against the blue sky they were in- 
visions for the changes of season and climate, yissible; at length a glimpse of them was caught 
he acts from reason, and is instructed from his ; against a white cloud like a row of small specks, 
own experience or the experience of others.” | and after they had passed through it, they were 
A large proportion of birds migrate, food or | again seen with a glass. They had evidently 
clinate being usually the exciting causes, and lost their course during the night, and were 
this is particularly true of such as live or breed | seemingly unable to regain it, as they continued 
in northern latitudes. There are very few that wheeling round through and over the clouds, 
are able to resist the cold and snow of our lati- for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
tude, though birds have blood of a hightempe- One of the most astonishing as well as pleas- 
rature compared with man. Those that remain jing facts commected with the migration of birds, 
with us are mostly carniverous, living on such js the regularity with which they revisit their 
animals as cliance er the hunter may throw in former breeding places, after an absence of seve- 
their way; such as Owls, Hawks, Ravens, the | ral months, and a flight of thousands of miles. 
Canada Jay, and the Crows. Some remain that Birds marked so as to be known, have been ob- 
live on the buds of trees, as the Partridge or the served to return to the same nest for many suc- 
Grouse, the Cross-bills, and the Grosbeaks ; and | cessive years—as the martin, swallow, blue-bird 
a few of the small birds gain a precarious sub- | and wren. A phebe bird has been known to 
sistence from the seeds scattered in barn-yards, occupy the same arch of a bridge, or the same 
and from weeds rising through the snow. Two cavern by the river, for years; and it is very 
or three species of sparrow, familiarly denomi- | rarely indeed, that the rights of the migratory 
nated snow-birds, are of this elass. But allthe birds are intruded upon, or they are obliged to 
fly-catchers and warblers, those beautiful ten- expel usurpers from their former habitations. 
ants of our groves and orchards, that feed on! That welcome bird, the cliff swallow, so lately 
worms and insects; all the different families of domesticated in the United States—- the commou 
the swallow, the night hawks and whipperwill, barn swallow—and tke chimney swallow, are 
the tanager and the oriole, early obey the won- found to return to their cluster of mud built 
derful instinct of nature, and seek in more fa- nests, the barn, or the chimney they occupied 
vored climes, the food denied them in this. They the year before, with as much regularity and 
are followed by the snipes, wild-goose, ducks, certainty almost, as the seasons. The little snug 
the sand-birds, in short, all that frequent our sparrow opens its song en the same hedge, aud 
waters, and subsist on food from our fresh water builds in the same thicket of grass amd leaves; 
ponds and rivers. and the meadow lark and bobolink wander as 
The habits of migratory birds were but imper- little as possible from their former breeding 
fectly understood, until it was found that many | places. We greet them on their return as old 
kinds travelled mostly by night; and experi- friends, and listen to songs that awake the re- 
ments made on rapidity with which birds fly,| membrance of »y-gone years—and think,as we 
and the time they are able to sustaia them- | hear their warbling,‘ what would this world be 
selves, on the wing, have dispelled many of the | without songs and flowers.”’ 
errors which were formerly entertained on this) Closer and more extended observation has 
subject. The wild pigeon of our forests, flies at | exploded the notion that some kinds of birds hy- 


one peculiarity we have witnessed in no other 
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bernate, or spend the winter withoat migrating, | 
in a torpid state. This was supposed to be the 
case with the Rail, or Scorce of Virginia, and 
the barn and chimney swallows. The rail ap- | 
pears early in August in great numbers on the 
reedy shores of the southern Atlantic bays and | 
rivers, and remains until October—when it dis- | 
appears suddenly and completely—not an indi- | 
vidual remaining, where the day before they 
might be counted by thousands—and it was sup- 

osed they took refuge in the mud of the rivers. 

t is now ascertained they always migrate by 
night, which accounts for the suddenness of their 
disappearance. 

In our forests we sometimes find hollow trees 
nearly filled with feathers, bones and remains 
of decayed birds—and it was supposed that in 
these trees the chimney swallow lay ina state of 
torpidity through the winter season. It is now 
known, however, that these trees are the favo-. 
rite resort or roosting places of these birds, while 
collecting for their migrations—the trees serv- 
ing the purpose of chimneys in older countries. 
A few os since, a flock of these swallows col- 
lected for migration on Long Island—made their 
rendezvous in a chimney near Brooklyn—and 
being driven into a room below, were captured 
to the number of several thousands. The bank, 
or cliff swallow, also collects in great numbers 
previous to migration—and these birds are so 
sensitive of cold, that sometimes before their ar- 
rangements are completed, a premature frost 
will so benumb them, that they may be taken in 
great quantities. The hint thus received is not 

isregarded—and about the time they disappear 
in the United States, they appear in the equato- 
rial regions of South America, where it is ascér- 
tained that they,in common with many other mi- 
gratory birds, rear a second brood of young. 

It sometimes happens that birds of delicate 
habits, and very sensitive to a depression of tem- 
perature, return from their residence in the 
sauth before the state of the seasons in this lati- 
tude warrants such a movement, and the conse- 

uence is that numbers perish. In the year 1834, 
Saving the severe frost and snow of the 14th 
May, numbers of the scarlet tanagers were 
picked up in the wouds and fields, enticed from 
their winter home by previous warm weather; 


| 


the same month, follewed by a low temperature, 
we observed at one time, some sixteen or eigh- 
teen of these birds on the sunny side of a piece 
of woods, scarcely able to fly, and evidently re- 
penting their premature movement. 
The changes in appearance which many birds 
undergo previous to emigration must have beer 
noticed by all. These occur in a striking man- 
ner in that familiar bird the bobolink or meadow 
blackbird,as he is called in the north, or rice 
bunting of thesouth. At the time of their arri- 
val from the south, and during the fore part of 
the year, the male is easily distinguished by his 
sprightliness, his variegated and brilliant co- 
lours, and his spirited song. After the young 
make their appearance, his song gradually 
ceases, his color fades, and before the period of 
migration arrives, le has assumed the brown, 
sombre bue he wears through the winter, aod in 


voice and appearance is with difficulty distin- 


guished from the young or females of the flock, 
Such is his appearance, when, in countless thon. 
sands, of the progress southward, they find food 
and rest in the rice fields of Carolina and Geor. 
ia. 

" Every one must be sensible in the pleasure 
he has experienced, when after our long and 
gloomy winters, the approach of spring and sum- 
mer is announced by the sweet song of the spar- 
row, and the familiar notes of the robin and blue- 
bird. These birds are the earliest to show them- 
selves with us,and announce that the stein domi- 
nation of winter has passed away. Later comes 
the barn swallows and the other families of fly- 
catchers; but we can hardly deem ourselves 
secure from the sleet and snow vwatil the shrill 
twitter of the chimney swa/low is heard, usually 
the first week in May,a gratifying proof that 
“ihe winter is over and gone,” and that the la- 
bors of the husbandman may with safety be re- 
sumed. The song of the brown thrush, like the 
blossoming of the dogwood, is by many consi- 
dered as indicating the time to commence plant- 
ing in the north, while in the south, the cry of 
ihe night hawk serves with the corn and cotton 
grower to announce the proper period of com- 
mencing operations. Whatever justice there 
may be in these suppositions, it is clear that 
birds by their mysterious instinct appear to de- 
cide in most cases correctly on the weather; 
and that a knowledge of their habits, indepen- 
dently of the many sources of pleasure the pursuit 
opens to us, may be of essential use in the prose- 
cution of agriculture.—Genesee Farmer. 


TMuntTer AND CuLten.—The celebrated Dr. 
William Hunter and Dr. Cullen formed a co- 
artnership of as singular and laudable a kind as 
is to be found in the annals of seience. Being 
natives of the same part of the country, and nel- 
ther of them in affluent cireumstances, these two 
young men, stimulated by the impulse of genius 
to prosecute their medical studies with ardour, 
but thwarted by the narrowness of their fortune 
entered into partnership as surgeons and apotl- 
ecaries in the country. The chief object of their 
contract being to furnish each of the parties with 
the means of prosecuting their medical studies, 


and last spring after some fine warm weather in | which they could not separately so well enjoy, !t 


was stipulated that one of them, alternately, 
should be allowed te study in what college he 
pleased during the winter, while the other should 
carry om the business in the country for thelr 
common advantage. In consequence of this 
agreement, Cullen was first allowed to study in 
the University of Edinburgh for one winter; but 
when it came to Hunter’s turn next winter, he, 
preferring London to Ediaburgh, went thither. 
There his singular neatness in dissecting, a0d 
uncommon dexterily in making anatomical pre- 
parations, his assiduity in study, and amiable 
manners, soon recommended him to the notice 
of Dr. Douglass, who then read lectures upo 
anatomy in London. Huoter was engaged as a? 
assistant, and afterwards filled the chair its¢ 
with honour. 


Never say sea-sickness hereafter ; say aused 
marina. 
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THE TURKISH BEAUTY AND THE RUSSIAN NOBLE. 


THE TURKISH BEAUTY 


AND THE RUSSIAN NOBLE, 


BY MISS PARDOE. 

On the declaration of war with Russia made 
by the Turks in 1786, Baron Bulkahoff, the Rus- 
sian Minister, despite his representation that the 
imprisonment of the Muscovite Ambassadors on 
such occasions had been abolished by treaty, 
was, nevertheless, sent to the Seven Towers, by 
order of Codza Youssouf Pasha, the Grand 
Vizir, with the assurance that treaties were 
very good things in a time of peace, but mere 
waste paper in the event of war. The discom- 
fited Ambassador was, however, treated with 
great civili:y, and was even permitted to select 
such members of the Legation as he desired 
should bear him company during his captivity ; 
strict orders being given to the Commandant of 
the castle to accede to every request of his pri- 
soner which did not tend to compromise his 
safety; and upon his complaining of his accom- 
modations of the Tower, be was moreover per- 
mitted to erect a kiosk on the walls of the fortress, 
whence he had a magnificent view of the Sea of 
Marmora and its glittering islands, and to con- 
struct aspacious and handsome apartment with- 
in the Tower itself, 

I have already stated that the Commandant 
was lodged beneath the same roof as his pri- 
soner; but | have yet to tell that he had an only 
daughter, so young and so lovely, that she might 
have taken her stand between the two Houri 
who wait at the portal of Paradise to beckon 
the Faithful across its threshold, without seeming 
less beautiful than they. Fifteen springs had 
with their delicate breathings, opened the pe- 
tals of the roses since the birth of Rechedi Ha- 
noum, andjshe had far out bloomed the bright- 
est blossoms of the fairest of seasons. Her voice, 
when it was poured forth in song, came through 
the lattices of her casement like the tones of a 
distant mandolin sweeping over the waters of 
the still sea—when you looked upon her, it was 
as though you looked upon a rose; and when 
ea listened, you seemed to listen to the nightin- 

Rechedi Hanoum had never yet poured the 
scented sherbet in the garden of flowers. Her 
young heart was as free as the breeze that came 
to her brow from the blue bosom of the Pro- 
pentis; and when she heard that a Muscovite 
Giaour was about to become the inmate of the 
Tower, she only trembled, for she knew that he 
was the enemy of her country. 

Terror was, however, soon succeeded by cu- 
riosity. Only a few weeks after the compulsa- 
tory domestication of the Ambassador at the 

ven Towers, his kiosk was completed; and 
from her closed casements the young Hanoum 
could see all that passed in the vast apartment 
of her prisoner. 

Her first glance at the dreaded Infidel was 
transient; but soon she took another, and a 
longer look; and curiosity was in its turn suc- 
ceeded by sympathy. The Russian prisoner 
was the handsomest man on whom her eye had 
ever rested, and it was not thus that she had 
mee io herself the dreaded Muscovite. He 
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was unhappy too, for in his selitary moments he 
Enos the floor with hurried and unequal steps, 
ike one who is grappling with some painful me- 
mory; and at times sat sadly, with his head 
pillowed on his hand,and his fingers wreathed 
amid the wavy hair which encircled his brow ; 
looking so mournful, and above all so fascinating, 
that the fair Rechedi at last began to weep as 
she clung to her lattice, with her gaze riveted 
upon him; and to find more happiness in these 
tears,than in all the simple pleasures that had 
hitherto formed the charm of her existence. 

Little did the young Hanoum suspect that she 
loved the Giaour. She never dreamt of passion; 
but, with all the generous anxiety of innocence 
unconscious that a warmer feeling than that o 
mere pity urged her to the effort, she began to 
muse upon the means of diminishing the irksome- 
ness of a captivity which she was incapable of 
terminating. The first, the most natural im- 
pulse led her to sweep her hands across the 
chords of her Zebec; and as she remarked the 
start of agreeable surprise with which the sound 
was greeted by the courtly prisoner, her youn 
heart bounded with joy, and the wild song seid 
forth in a burst of sweetness which chained the 
attention of the captive, and afforded to the de- 
lighted girl the opportunity of a long, long look, 
that more than repaid her for her minstrelsy. 

During the evening she watched to ascertain 
whether a repetition of her song would be ex- 
pected, and she did not watch in vain; for more 
than once the Russian noble leant from his case- 
ment, and seemed to listen; but he came not 
there alone: one of his companions in captivity 
was beside him; Rechedi Hanoum, although she 
guessed not wherefore, had suddenly become 
jealous of her minstrelsy, and would not exhibit 
it before a third person. 

On the morrow, an equally graceful, and 
equally successful effort whiled tle prisoner for 
a time from his sorrows. A cluster of roses wo- 
ven together with a tress of bright dark hair, 
was flung from the casement of the young beauty, 
at a moment when the back of the stranger was 
turned towards her. It fell at his feet, and was 
secured and pressed to his lips, with a respect- 
ful courtesy that quickened the pulses of the 
donor; but not a glimpse of the fair girl accom- 
panied the gift; and it seemed as though the Baron 
had suspected wherefore, for ere loug he was 
alone in his apartment; and, when he had dis- 
missed his attendants, he once more advanced to 
the window, and glanced anxiously towards the 
jealous lattices by which it was overlooked. — 

There was a Slight motion impercptible bebind 
the screen; a white hand waved a greeting; and 
the imprisoned noble bent forward to obtain a 
nearer view of its fairowner. For a moment 
Rec.iiedi Hanoum stood motionless, terrified at 
the excess of her own temerity; but there was a 
more powerful feeling at heart than fear; and in 
the nextshe forced away her prison bars for an 
instant; and, with the tell-tale hand pressed upoa 
her bosom, stood revealed to her enraptured 
neighbor. 

From that day the young beauty allowed her- 
self to betray to the captive her interest in his 
sorrows: she did more, she admitted that she 
shared them; andere long there was not an hour 
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throughout fhe day in which the thoughts of Re- 
chedi Hanoum were not dwelling on the hand- 
some prisoner. 

Thus were things situated during two long 
years, when the death of the reigning Sultan, at 
the termination of that period, induced the Am- 
bassadors of England and France to demand 
from his successor Selim III. the liberty of the 
Russian Minister. The request was refused, for 
the war was not yet terminated; and the new 
Sovereign required no better pretext for disre- 

rding the representations of the European 
ambassadors, than the continuation of hostilities 
between the two countries. But Selim bad other 
and more secret reasons for thus peremptorily 
negativing their prayer; and it will be seen iu 
the result that they did not arise from personal 
dislike to the captive Muscovite. 

Like Haroun Alraschid of Arabian memory, 
the new Sultan, ovens the first weeks of his 
reign, amused himself by nocturnal wanderings 
about the streets of the city in disguise; attended 
by the subsequently famous Hussien, his first and 
favourite body page; and immediately that he 
had refused compliance with the demand of the 
Ambassadors, he resolved on paying an iacog - 
nito visit to his prisoner at the Seven Towers. 
As soon as twilight had fallen like a mantle over 
the gilded glories of Stamboul, he accordingly 
set forth; and having discovered himself to the 
Commandant, and enjoined him to secrecy, he 
entered the anti-chamber of the Baron, where he 
found one of his suite, to whom he expressed bis 
desire to have an interview with the captive 
Ambassador. 

The individual to whom the Sultan had ad- 
dressed himself, recognised him at once; but 
without betraying that he did so, conteated bim- 
‘self with expressing his regiet that he was un- 
able to comply with the request of his visiter, 
the orders of the Sultan being peremptory, tiat 
the Baron should hold no intercourse with any 
one beyond the walls of the fortress. 

On receiving this answer, Selim replied gaily 
that the Sultan need never be informed of the 
circumstance; and that, being a near relation to 
the Commandant, and having obtained his per- 
mission to have a few minutes’ conversation with 
the prisoner, he trusted that he should not en- 
counter any obstacle either on the part of the 
Baren himself, or on that of his friends. 

The Dragoman, with affected reluctance, 
quitted the room, to ascertain, as he asserted, 
the determination of His Excellency, but in re- 
ality to inform him of the Imperial masquerade; 
and in five minutes more the disguised Sultan 
aud his favorite wei e ushered into the apartment 
of the Ambassador, 

After some inconsequent conversation, Selim, 
inquired how the Baron had contrived to divert 
the weary hours of his captivity; and was an- 
swered that he had endeavored to lighten them 
by books, and by gazing out upon the sea of 
Marmora from the kiosk. Bulhakoff sighed as 
he ade the reply,and remembered how much 
more they had been brightened by the affection 
ef the fair Rechedi Hanoum;: and he almost felt 
as though he were an ingrate that he did not add 
her smiles and her solicitude to the list of his 
prison blessings. 


THE TURKISH BEAUTY AND THE RUSSIAN NOBLE. 


“ The same volume and the same kiosk cannot 
please forever ;” said the Sultan with a smile- 
‘and you would not, doubtlessly, be sorry to ex. 
change your books against the conversation of 
bro fellow men; nor your view of the blue 

ropontis for one more novel. A prison is but 

a prison at the best, even though you may be 
locked in with all the courtesy in the world. But 
ha eaptivity is not likely to endure much 
onger, Shekiur Allah !—Praise be to God—{ 
am irtimately acquainted with the Sultan’s fa. 
vorite: and | know that, had not the meddling 
ministers of England and France sought to drive 
the new Sovereign into an act of justice, which 
he had resolved to perform from inclination, you 
would have been, ere this, at liberty. Do not 
therefore be induced to lend yours for your coun- 
tenance to any intrigue that they may make to 
liberate you, and which will only tend to exas- 
perate His Highness; but wait patiently for ano- 
ther month, and at its expiration you will be set 
free, and restored to your country.” 

“I trust that you may prove a true pr«phet,” 
said the Baron; and the visiters shortly after- 
wards departed. 

The duys wore on, the month was almost at 
an end, and yet the captive noble had never ven- 
tured to breathe to‘the fair girl who loved him 
the probability of his liberation. He shrank frem 
the task almost with trembling, for he felt that 
even to him the parting would be a bitter one— 
even to him, although he was about to recover 
liberty, and country, and friends.—W hat then, 
would it be to her? to “his caged bird,” as he had 
often fondly called her—who knew no joy save 
in his presence—no liberty save that of loving 
him! As the twilight fell sadly over the sea, 
and the tall trees of the prison garden grew dark 
and gloomy in the sinking light, he remembered 
how ardently they had both watched for that 
still hour, soon to be one of tenfold bitterness to 
the forsaken Rechedi Hanoum; and there were 
moments in which he almost wished that she had 
never loved him. | 

But the hour of trial came at last. Selim had 
redeemed his word, and Bulhakoff was free. His 
companions in captivity would fain have quitted 
the fortress within the hour; but the liberated 
prisoner lingered. He gave no reason for his 
delay; he offered no explanation of his motives; 
he simply announced his resolution not to quit 
the tower until the morrow; and then he shut 
‘imself into his chamber, and passed there s- 
veral of the most bitter hours of his captivity. 

Once more twilight lay long upon the waters 
—the time of tryst was come—the last which the 
beautiful young Hanoum was ever to keep wit 
her lover. She had leng forgotten the possibility 
of his liberation; and when she stole from her 
ch. mber to the shadow of the tall cypresses that 
had so often witnessed their meeting, her heart 
bounded like her step. But no fond smile wel- 
comed her coming— no reproach, more dear 
than praise, murmured against her tardisess— 
ulhakoff was leaning his head against the 
beside which he stood, and the young beauly 
had clasped within her own the chill and listless 
hand that hung at his side, ere with a paiult 
start he awakened from his reverie. ‘6 

The interview was short; but brief as was! 
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AN APRIL DAY—EYES, 


duration it had taught the wretched girl that for 
her there was nofuture save one of misery. She 
did not weep—her burning eye-balls were too 
hot fortears. She ceuld not weep, for the drops 
of anguish would have dimmed the image of him 
whom she had loved, and was about to lose. She 
made ne reply tothe withering tidings he had 
brought, for what had words to do with such a 
grief as her’s. She was like one who dreamt a 
fearful dream; and when she turned away to re- 
gain her chamber, she walked with a firm step, 
for her heart was broken; and she had nothing 
now left to de but to veil from her lover the ex- 
tent of her ewn anguish, lest she should add to 
the bitterness of his. 

The morrow came. The Baron turned a Jong, 
soul-centred look towards the lattices of his 
young love, and quitted her forever; and ere 
many weeks were spent, the same group of cy- 
presses which had overshadowed the trysting 
place of Rechedi Hanoum bloomed above her 


grave. 


AN APRIL DAY. 


All day the low-hung clouds have dropt, 
Their garnered fulness down ; 

All day that soft grey mist hath wrapt 
Hill, valley, grove, and town. 

There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature ; 

Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Ot life or living creature ; 

Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing ; 

I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 

1 stood to hear—lI love it well, 
The rain’s continuous sound, 

Small drops, but thick and fast, they fell, 
Down straight into the ground. 

For lealy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 

Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 

Sure, since I looked at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 

Have swelled to double growth; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs; 

That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst 
The mitkwhite flowers revealing : 

Even now, upon my senses first 
Methiaks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steamy air, 
Is all with fragrance rile ; 

And grace and beauty every where 
Are flushing into life. 

Down, down they come—those fruitful stores! 
Those earth rejoicing drops! 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops; 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 

Lo! from the west, a parting gleam 
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Breaks forth of amber light. 
But yet behold—abrupt and loud, 
Comes down the glittering rain ; 
‘The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. 


Eyrs.—The vividness of an eye's expression 
’s not dependent on its color. The eye is most 
expressive, whose owner has the most thought 
and feeling. The eye expresses language of the 
mind and heart; and whether light or dark, 
wherever there is strong emotion, it manifests it. 
A mano isa better reader of meaning in a wo- 
man’s eye, than he is of one of his own gender; 
and a lady discovers more indication in the eyes 
of the opposite sex than can the most scruliniz- 
ing man. 

he eye is the most poeiical of features; and 
ample testimony has been borne, jn all times, to 
its superierity in this particular. There is much 

try in the smile of one we love; but there 
is more in the gleamiog kindness of an eye from 
which the concentrated rays ef feeling, thought. 
and sentiment are looking forth. Did you ever 


look in the tranquil depths of an eye, and see the 


shadows of thought winging themselves onward ? 
Did you never read whole chapters about the 
sympathy of souls in them? If not, your obser- 
vation has not been acute, nor your love very 
devout. 

The sublime science of astrology, which once 
commanded the faith of the learned, has been 
laughed at by the wisdom of more modern times. 
The doctrines and the devotion of those old 
leaders of the stars have been discarded ; and to 
ihe human eye, the only relic of astrology now 
on earth has been confided. Lovers are the in- 
heritors of the romantic doctrines bequeathed by 
elder astrologers to posterity. They do not cast 
devout looks towards the bespangled frmament 
at night; but to them, the brow of a beloved be- 
ing is a heaven, and a star that uofolds to them 
the shadow of their coming destinies. Their an- 
cestors read the decrees of fate in the glittering 
watches of the night season, and they foresee 
the mysteries of the future in the expresstons 
which shift and play upon the eye. If the eye of 
bis mistress sparkles at his approach, it is the 
precursor of after joy. If the murky shadows 
of frown rests upoa it, it is the foreboding of the 
woe to come. 

To a lover the eye of his mistress is ever elo- 
quent, of hope or fear, of triumph or defeat. It 
is the polar star of his hope, the cynosure of his 
faith; and the complexion of the future changes 
as ker eyes wanes iu the shadow, or waxes into 
the light of day.— Knickerbocker. » 


Scrence AND ReE.1GIon. — Creation was 
Adam's library ; God bid him read the interest- 
ing volumes of his works, which were designed 
to make known the Divine character. To grati- 
fy curiosity, only, in the siudy of the creatures 
is to lose sight of their end in relation to man. 
1 will never consent to shut God eut of his own 
universe, or divorce science and religion, which 
he has joined together to dwell with each other 
in unity and love.— Leigh Richmond. 
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THE LIGHT CF OTHER DAYS IS FADID: 


A BALLAD, 


Balfe’s Grand Opera—‘The JRaid of Artois,” 
ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, 
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TO NANCY. 


neawe never feels,insorrow shrouded, The light of o-ther days; But the 


Uc 


heart ne’er feels, in sorrow shroud = ed, The 


The leaf which autumn tempests wither, 
The birds which then take wing, 

When winter's winds are past come hither, 
To welcome back the spring ; 

The very tvy on the ruin, 
In gloom full life displays; 

But the heart alone sees no renewing, 
The light of other days. 


TO NANCY. In spring I'll place the soow-drop fair 
ee Upon iby fairer, sweeter breast ; 
With lovely roses round thy head, 

At summer eve thou shalt be drest. 


The following words by Mr. J. Richardson, to the 


well known tune of “ Fy gar rub her v’er wi strae,” 
are transcribed from “ The Select Melodies of Scot- 


land,” an admirable union of music and poetry, in In autumn when the rustling leaf 
which we recognize the names of Scott, Campbell, Shall warn us of the parting year, 
Miss Baillie, Mrs. Grant, Thompson, Sinollett, Mac- I'll lead you to yon woody glen, 
neil, Hogg, &c. | The red-breast’s ev’ning song to hear. 
O Nancy! will thou leave the tewn, And when the winter’s dreary night 
And go with me where nature dwells ; Forbids us leave our shelter’d cot, 
I'l] lead thee to a fairer scene Then in the treasure of the mind 


Than painter feigns, or poet tells, Shall nature’s charms be all forgot. 
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ON THE PRESENT POSITION 


AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF MAN, 


The consideration of the faculties of man, and 
of his position in the world le inhabits, belongs, 
in all its details, to anether department. e 
advert to these subjects here, with the view 
enly of completing our sketch of the physical 
relations of animated beings. The observations 
we have to offer will be comprised uader two 
heads :—as to the means, by which man has ac- 
quired and maintains the ascendency he Enjoys : 
—as to the conclusions to be drawn, from man’s 
elevated position, as from his superior intellectual 
character. 

With regard to the means by which man has 
acquired and maintains his ascendency, it may 
be observed, that those means are quite peculi- 
ar; and far from being such, as at first, per- 
haps, we might deem conducive to such an ob- 
ject: though when once known and understood, 
the beautiful design and harmony they evince, 
immediately become apparent. 

The supremacy of man has not been the re- 
sult of his own personal strength, nor is it so up- 
held. On the contrary, many animals are 
larger and more powerful than he is; while few 
of his size, are naturally so incapable of self- 
defence ; or during as long a period suffer from 
the dependent helplessness of infancy and of old 
age. either is his frame superior im external 

aptation to climate: for while nature has 
furnished other animals with clothing appropri- 
ate to the temperature in which they live, man 
has been brought into being absolutely naked ; 
and moreover remains so, in every climate he 
inhabits, from the Equator to the Poles. Last- 
ly, the pre-eminence of man has not been owing 
to his more extensive range of diet; or to his 
gee ability for assimilation: for though man 

omnivorous in one sense of the term, he ia 
not omnivorous according to the appiication of 
the term to other animals; that is to say, man 
does not eat indiscriminately of every kind of 
aliment, in the state in which it is aflorded by 
nature; for even in his rudest condition, he 
adopts some process of cookery. How then 
has man gained the high station which he occu- 
ies? The answer is simply—by his Reason. 
an has been created a reasonable being; and 
this endowment amply compensates to him for 
the want of the animal requisites of strength— 
for deficieacy of natural covering—and for his 
restricted ability in assimilating his food. By 
his reason he is enabled to command the strength 
oi the elephant; to choose from every produc- 
tion of nature whatever is adapted for his cloth- 
ing, and thus to array himself according te his 
pleasure, or the exigences of the climate in 
which he resides; to extract wholesome nuur- 
ishment from the most unpromising, even from 
the most deleterious articles. There was no 
necessity, therefore, why man should himself be 
as unwieldy as an elephant; or be encumbered 
with any vestures that in some situations might 
be oppressive; or be able to digest, without 
culinary preparation, any coarse and intracta- 
ble substances. Thus, mere animal endow- 
ments not being requisite, the Creator’s wisdom 


a_ wider scope. In furtherance of his design 

He has limited the bulk of the human species to 
that happy medium, combining strength with 
convenience; and to an organization delicate 
and sensitive in the highest degree, but never- 
theless accommodating, He has superadded a 
— at once peculiar, appropriate, and beauti- 
ul! 

. When speaking of temperate climates, we 
remarked, that they seemed to be characterised 
bY the utility of their productions; and that the 
planta and animals ef these climates, generally 
possessed greater puwers of accommodation 
than those of either of the extreme climates. 
Now Man, by an express arrangement of his 
Maker, has apparently been constituted a na- 
tive of temperate climates; and only in these 
climates can his powers be said to be complete. 
ly developed. ithin the tropics, indeed, hu- 
man existence is flourishing ; for there the iin- 
mediate bounty of Providence affords to mana 
copious and admirably adapted nutriment. Yet 
in the midst of that profusion, and without any 
adequate motive to call forth exertion, his rea- 
son too often languishes; while his animal ten- 
dencies predominate; and his life is spent in 
apathy and in sensual gratifications. On the 
other hand, under the cheerless sky of the frigid 
zone, imperfectly neurished by scanty and un- 
suitable food, the powers of his mind, like those 
of his body, are stunted; or are engaged solely 
in combating the rigours of his situation. But 
in the temperate climates the evil consequences 
of both these extremes are avoided, while the 
beneficial influences of climate remain. Urged 
by the stimulus of necessity, and at the same 
time having at his command the astonishing ca- 
pability of nature, man is, in temperate cli- 
mates, surrounded by motives of every kind, 
and his faculties thus attain their utmost deve- 
lopement. As familiar examples of the effect of 
this expansion of the hurnan reason, let us view 
man under the three aspects to which we have 
before alluded ; namely, with reference to lis 
strength, his food, and his clothing, inclusive ol 
his habitation. 

In the first place, with regard to his strength. 
The strength of man is not only that whichis 
his own, almost infinitely magnified by ingenious 
mechanical devices of every kind, and of every 
degree, up to the stupendous agency of steam; 
man has, moreover, subdued to his service maby 
of the larger animals, while those which hecan- 
not so appropriate, he destroys. As weapons, 
he wields every instrument offensive and delen- 
sive, from the rude but effective club or arrow, 
to the warlike engines to which he has applied 
the discovery of gunpowder. Whatever his 
wants require, he obtains by tools; from the 
humble spade, to that perfection of machinery, 
which almost rivals the operations of inte 
gence itself. In the next place, view mat Wil) 
reference to his food: what wonders has not his 
reason enabled to achieve among the fello" 
inhabitants of his own temperate climate. !0 
the vegetable kingdom, let us consider the a& 
tonishing mutations and increase of the cereals, 
or corn tribes ; the transformation of the — 
and forbidding Crab into the rich and fragra® 
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THE PRESENT POSITION, &. OF MAN. 


delicious Plum; of the coarse and bitter sea- 
side Brassica into the nutricious and grateful 
Caulifower: all which changes, and numerous 
others of a like kind, have been effected by man. 
Nor have the transformations which he has pro- 
juced among animals been less wonderful than 
those among vegetables. All the numerous va- 
rieties of caltle, of sheep, of horses, of dogs, of 
poultry, and of all the other anknals reared as 
food, or for ep | purpose domesticated, have 
sprung from a few wild and unattractive spe- 
cies; and have been made what they are, ina 
great degree, by his intervention. Moreover, 
the most useful ef these varieties of animals 
have been transported by man into every region 
of the globe, to which he has himself been able 
topenetrate. Lastly, in the clothing and hibi- 
tations of man, the surpassing influence of his 
reason is equally conspicuous. Fer covering 
his naked body, asurface of considerable extent 
is necessary ; larger, indeed, than is presented 
by any natural texture, unless, perhaps, by the 
skins of other animals, or by the leaves of some 
plants; which therefore, in the rudest state of 
society, usually constitute his enly dress. But 
by the art of weaving, he has been enabled to 
produce garments o ar | size, and frem ma- 
terials that would seem the least fitted for such 
conversion. Thus man can not only clothe 
himself in amy manner, and according to the 
temperature of the climate in which he lives ; 
but he can associate with the articles of his 
dress every species of ornament which his fancy 
may dictate. His choice of materials for the 
construction of dwellings is not less extensive 
than that of his clothing. As climate and other 
circumstances may require, he abides in the 
lumble cabin, or in the splendid palace; in the 
temporary hut, or in the enduring castle, form- 
ed to withstand alike the tempest of war, and 
of the elements. 

Such is man, and such are a few of those 
great changes in this world, which, under the 
guidance of his reason, he has had the power to 
accomplish. And what a splendid evidence of 
design and of preconcerted arrangement on the 
part of the great Creater is thus exhibited, by 
viewing the inherent properties of matter, and 
iis various conditions, with reference to the 
works of man. Had water, for instance, not 
been constituted as it is, man could never have 
formed the steam-engine. Had not the produc- 
ions of the temperate climates been formed 
with that capability for change, by whieh they 
are so much distingsished, man could never 
have so moulded them to his uses, by altering 
their character. There was no reason why 
such properties should have been communica- 


ed; there was even no reason why the objects. 


in Which these properties exist, should have 
been created. Butt ey have been so created; 
what are we toinfer? No one surely will 

contend that they have been the result of chance, 
or have been created without an object. They 
must therefore have been created with design ; 
and if with design—most obviously with design 
‘aving reference to the being man, nol yet in 
erislence, 
Thue far have we considered the state at 
Which the earth has arrived, and man, an ani- 
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mal endowed with reason, placed as its chief 
inhabitant. But we may yet extend our view to 
the prospects in futurity. 

e have seen that this earth has not sudden- 
ly emerged from chaos to its present condition ; 
but that by a succession of violent and disru 
tive changes, it has been progressively brought 
into different conditions, and progressively ten- 
anted by higher orders of beings. We, the last 
of the series,in our own creation and in the 
faculties with which we have been endowed, 
behold the most striking exemplification of the 
wisdom, and of the power of the Deity. But 
does the great design abruptly terminate here ? 
Has this earth arrived at the ultimate stage of 
its existence? Have its inhabitants attained 
the utmost perfection of which they are capa- 
ble? Are there no further convulsions, and 
still higher orders of beings in contemplation? 
The answers to these questions are known only 
to the great Author of the universe, and con- 
cern us not. There is one question, however, 
connected with this subject, in which we are 
deeply and personally interested— What is to 
become of man? Is the being who, surveying 
nature, recognises to a certain extent, the great 
scheme ef the universe; but who sees infinitel 
more which he does not comprehend, and whic 
be ardently desires to know ;—is he to perish 
like a mere brute—all his knowledge useless ; 
all his most earnest wishes ungratified? How 
are we to reconcile such a fate with the wisdom 
—the goodness ,—the impartial justice—so strik- 
ingly displayed throughout the world by its 
Creator? Is it consistent with any one of these 
attributes, thus to raise hopes in a dependent 
being, which are never to be realized ? thus to 
lift, as it were, a corner of the veil—to show 
this being a glimpse of the splendour beyond— 
and after all to annihilate him? With the cha- 
racter and attributes of the benevolent Author 
of the universe, as deduced from his works, 
such conceptions are absolutely incompatible. 
The question then reeurs—What is to become 
of man? That he is mortal, like his feHow 
creatures, sad experience teaches him; but 
does he, like them, die entirely ? Is there no 
part of him, that surviving the general wreck, 
is reserved for a higher destiny? Can that 
within man, which reasons like his immortal 
Creator—which sees and acknowledges His 
wisdom, and approves his designs, be mortal 
like the rest? Is it probable, nay, is it possi- 
ble, that what can thus comprehend the opera- 
—- of an immortal Agent, is not itself immor- 
tal ? 


Thus has reasoned man in all ages: and his 
desires and his feelings, his hopes and his fears, 
have all conspired with his reason, to strengthen 
the conviction, that there is something within 
him which cannot die. That he is destined, in 
short, for a future state of existence, where his 
nature will be exalted, and his knowledge per- 
fected; and where the GREAT DESIGN of his 
Creator, commenced and left imperfect here 
below, WILL BE COMPLETED.—Prout. 


None are more loath to take a jest, than those 
who are the most forward to bestow it. 
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after embracing them both, he hastened to put 


THE VILLAGE GARRISON. 
An Anecdote of the thirty years War. 


It happened in the course of the thirty years 
war, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, who command- 
ed the Spanish troops, ther over-runoning the 
Palatinate, found it necessary to possess himself 
of a little walled village called Ogersheim, that 
lay in his way. On the first intelligence of his 
approach all the inbabitants fled to Manheim, 
and when Gonsalvo at length drew near, and 
summoned the place to surrender, there remain- 
ed within the walls only a poor shepherd and his 
wife, the latter of whom, having that morning 
brought a liitle infant into the world of misery, 
was unable toleave her bed, aod her husband, 
of course, staid with her. : 

The anxiety and distress of the poor man may 
be more easily conceived than described. For- 
tunately, however, he possessed both courage 
and shrewdness ; and on tbe spur of the moment 
bethought himself of a scheme of escape, which, 


into execution. 
The inhabitants havingrun off in a tremendous 


THE VILLAGE GARRISON. 


hurry, had Jeft almost all their property at his 


disposal ; so he had no difficulty in finding what | 


was requisite for his purpose, nanely, a complete 
change of dress. Having first accoutred his low- 
er manino military guise, he tosse# away his shep- 
herd’s hat, which he replaced with a huge hel- 
met, ‘a world too wide;’ he buckled a long sword 
to his side, threw a goodly cloak over his shoul- 
der, stuck two enormous pistols, im bis belt, aod 
putting on boots so thick on the soles and high 
on the heels that they lifted him about half a foot 
from the ground, be fastened to them a prodigi- 
ous pair of jingling spurs, which were the fashion 
of the time. Thus accoutred, he forthwith be- 
took himself to the walls, and leasing with a 
pompous air on his sword, he listened coolly to 
the herald who adyanced to summon the village 
to surrender. 

‘Friend, said our hero, as soon as the herald 
bad concluded his speech, ‘tell yoor commander 
that though.I have not yet made up my mind to 
surrender at all,l may possibly be induced to do 
so, provided he agrees to the three following 
conditions, in which I shall make no abatement 
whatever:—Ist. The garrison must be allowed 
te march out with military honors: 2d. The lives 
and property of the inhabitants must be protect- 
ed: 3d. They must be allowed the free exercise 
of the Protestant religion.’ 


The herald immediately replied that such pre- 
erous conditions could not for a moment be 
istened to, added that the garrison was knowa 
to be weak, and concluded by again demanding 
the instant surrender of the place. 


‘My good friend, answered the shepherd, do 
not be too rash. i advise you to inform your 
general from me, that nothing but my desire to 
avoid bloodshed could make me think of surren- 
dering on any terms whatever; and please to add, 
that if he does not choose to agree to those I have 
already stated, he will gain possesion of the town 
only at the point of the sword, for | swear to you 
by the faith ofan henest man and of a christian, 
as well as, by the honor of a gentleman, that the 


parrieon has lately received a reinforcement he 
dreamt 

o saying, the shepherd lighted his pi 
puffed away with an air of most bdo 
non-chalerce. Confounded by this appearance of 
boldness and security, the herald tho’t it prudent 
to. return and state to Gonsalva the demands 
which had been made. The Spanish General. 
deceived by this show of resistance, and being 
wuowilling to waste either men or time in redu- 
cing this paltry town, resolved to agree to the 
conditions offered, and followed by his troops 
approached the gates. This lenient determina- 
lion was announced by the herald to the she 
herd, who only vouchsafed to say in reply,‘ | find 
your commander is a man of some sense.’ He 
then left the walls, let down the drawbridge, de. 
liberately opened the gates and allowed the 
Sparish troops to pour into thetown. Surprised 
al seeing no one in the streets, but asirange look- 
ing fellow, whose caricature of a military cos- 
tume bung upon him like patch work, Gonsalyo 
began to suspect treachery, and seizing the 
shepherd demanded to koow where tbe garrison 
was. 

‘lt your highness will follow me, I will show 
you’ answered the rustic. 

‘ Keep by my siirrup. then,’ exclaimed Gon- 
salvo, ‘and on the least symptom that you mean 
betray me, 1 shall send a bullet through your 

eart.’ 
_ * Agreed,’ saidour friend. ‘ Fotlow me, Span- 
ards, for 1 swear by the word of an honest man 
and christian, as wellas the honor of a gentle- 
man, that the garrisen will offer you no injury.’ 

* He then placed himself by Gonsalvo’s stir- 
rup, and followed by the troops, passed through 
several silent and deserted sireets, till at Jength, 
turning into a narrow lane, he stopped before a 
mean looking house, aud having prevailed on 
Gonsalvo to enter, he led him inte a small room, 
where lay his wife, and little boy beside her. 

‘Noble General,’ he said, pointing to the for- 
mer,‘ this is our garrison ; and this,’ he added, 
taking his son in bis arms,‘ is the 1 eiaforcement 
of which I told you.’ 

Aware now of the real state of matters, the 
absurdity and cleverness of the trick, moved 
even Spanish gravity, aud Gonsalvo gave /ree 
course to his mirth. Then taking off a rich gold 
chain which decorated his own person, be p 
it round the neck of the infant. 

‘Permit me to offer this mark of my esteem, 
he said good naturedly,‘ for the valiant garrison 
of Ogersheim. By the band of a soldier, | envy 
you the possession of such a reiaforcement ; aod 
you must let me present you with a purse of 20 
for. the use of the youog recruit.’ 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted 
mother and ber boy, and quitied the house, /eav- | 
ing the shepherd to boast, fer many a summer 
day and winter night, of the success of bis strala- 
gem. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHILDREN.-—W hen Antip® 
ter demanded of the Spartans fifty children # 
hostages, they offered Dim a hundred of thelr 
leading men in their stead. Now-a-days ¥ 
would reverse this; but the Spartans were 


right. 
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